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EDITORIAL. 


Personal. — Miss A. R. Gage of the Kemendine Girls’ School, Rangoon ; Mrs. H. 
W. Hancock of Rangoon; and Miss A. M. Barkley of Zeegong, Burma, reached Boston 
Sunday, Sept. 14, in the “Catalonia” of the Cunard Line. Mrs. Hancock’s health 
required her return to America, and Miss Gage is so feeble that she required the com- 
pany of Miss Barkley on the voyage. —— Mrs. A. K. Gurney did not return to Assam 
with her husband as announced, but remains in America. Mr. E. E. Silliman, under 
appointment as a missionary to the Telugus, was ordained at Walnut Grove, IIl., Aug. 31. 
—— Rev. George H. Appleton, lately of the Protestant Episcopal Mission at Shanghai, 
China, having changed his views, has been appointed a missionary of the Union, to labor 
in the southern part of Japan, in connection with Mr. Rhees of Kobe. —— Rev. S. B. 
Partridge of Swatow, China, was married to Mrs. Mary E. Adams, in South Boston, Oct. 1, 
1884. Mr. and Mrs. Partridge have left Boston for San Francisco, on their way to China. 
Our hearty congratulations and good wishes go with them. 


The Congo Mission. — The article on the Congo Mission, published in this 
number of the Macazing, is also issued as a tract for gratuitous distribution, with maps and 
illustrations. It may be obtained of any of the District Secretaries, or of the Missionary 
Union, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Correction. —A material error occurred in copying for the press Rev. E. O. 
Stevens’s report of the work at Prome, Burma. The report, as printed on page 66 of 
the last Annual Report, reads, “Of the eighteen baptized, two were Burmans ;” while Mr. 
Stevens wrote, “Of the eighteen baptized, two were Karens, the remainder were Burmans,” 
etc. Mr. Stevens also writes that the churches credited to the Prome station should be 
four instead of three. In the multiplicity of details which go toward making up the 
Annual Report of the Missionary Union, it is too much to expect that entire accuracy 
will be secured. We are very happy to make these corrections in regard to one of the 
best-conducted and most successful mission-stations among the Burmans, and hope that 
all who find errors in the Annual Reports or the Macazine will believe that no effort is 
spared to insure accuracy. 
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To the Missionaries. —In order to insure accuracy and uniformity in the 
statistical returns from the missionaries, blank forms for statistics have been sent to each 
station for several years, to be used in preparing the annual reports. Thanks are due 
to the many who have made use of them, and thus made possible a more complete 
tabulation of the missionary statistics than was ever before attempted. May we not ask 
al/ the brethren and sisters on the various mission-fields to prepare their statistics accord- 
ing to the forms sent out? It would be well if some one in each station could be selected 
to prepare a statistical return for the whole work at that station. Each missionary would 
then prepare a separate report, and the general return would give the statistics without 
danger of duplication or omission. 


Death of Mrs. D. K. Rayl. — Again we are called ‘upon to break the sad 
intelligence of the death of one of our faithful missionaries. Mrs. Lillie K. Rayl, the 
widow of the late Rev. D. K. Rayl, passed to her reward Sept. 30, 1884, at Sunbury, O. 
Her remains were brought to Wooster, O., and laid to rest beside those of her husband, 
Oct. 1, 1884. 

She was born in Illinois, April 1, 1859, and moved to Ohio when only three years old. 
Converted in youth, she united with the Baptist church in Sunbury at thirteen years of 
age. She completed a four-years’ course of study at Granville Ladies’ Seminary, and was 
graduated at the age of eighteen, and afterwards taught in the freedman’s school in Rich- 
mond, Va., one year. In June, 1882, she was married to Rev. D. K. Rayl, and sailed 
for India on Sept. 21, 1882. 

After her husband’s death she was taken to her own home in Sunbury, O., where 
she died. She leaves a seven-months-old babe, a mother, and one sister, to mourn their 
loss. Memorial services were held in the Baptist church at Sunbury, Oct. 5. 


The New “ Morning Star,” the missionary vessel of the American Board 
for the Pacific Islands, has been lying at Lewis Wharf, Boston, for nearly a month, and has 
attracted thousands of interested visitors. She is of about four hundred and seventy tons 
measurement, and has three masts, of which the foremast only is square rigged. The 
mainmast is also a smoke-stack, and she has steam-power as an aid to the sails. This will 
be useful in calm weather and in entering narrow and difficult channels. The accommo- 
dations for the missionaries are very neat and inviting ; and those for the native teachers 
and pupils, commodious and substantial. Many of the fittings are gifts, especially in the 
convenient apartments provided for the captain and his family, on the upper deck. Capt. 
Bray is a Baptist, a member of the Warren-avenue Church, Boston. “The Star” is expect- 
ed to leave Boston about Oct. 22, for Honolulu, where she will enter at once on her work 
of mercy. With the old vessel, only one trip to the stations could be made each year; 
but with the new and larger vessel, it is hoped two can be accomplished. 


A Good Use for Cigar-Money. —A pastor in New England writes, “ Last 
evening, after meeting, one of our young men, the youngest in the church, handed me 
a roll of ten-cent pieces wrapped in a dollar bill. He said that a year ago he resolved 
to save all the ten-cent pieces that came to his hand from any source, and half of them he 
would give to missions ; so all the ten-cent pieces he received, he slipped into a little jug 
for safe keeping until the year ended. He then found he had a hundred and sixty of 
them, half of which he promptly turns over to be divided between home and foreign mis- 
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sions. The young man is a machinist, who has very recently completed his apprentice- 
ship, and has not much extra change.” 

Many young men in our churches are spending all the ten-cent pieces they get, and 
much more besides, for cigars. This young man has found a hetter way, and is better off 
physically, financially, and spiritually, for his good resolution. 


“‘ Joy in Harvest, ” an exercise for Sunday-school missionary concerts, pre- 
pared by Rev. O. W. Gates, is admirably adapted to its intended purpose. It is at once 
interesting and instructive ; and in its selections and arrangement affords both variety, 
entertainment, and information. Its use according to the directions and plan of the 
author would assuredly provide a concert which would be satisfactory to all. Superin- 
tendents and others called upon to arrange programmes for Sunday-school concerts will 
be glad to have their attention called to this gem. It is published by Howard Gannett, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. ; price five cents. 


WOMAN IN CHINA. 


ALTHOUGH it is true that woman in China does not occupy that degraded position 
which is her lot in most heathen countries, yet her opportunities for happiness and self- 
development are scanty enough. She associates with man in some respects as an equal, 
and has the privilege of engaging in any occupation which she may prefer or be equal to ; 
but she cannot walk with her husband on the street, or eat with him at home. Her hus- 
band may be wealthy, and may support her in comfort ; but, if he dies, none of his property 
belongs to the widow. She is regarded as an unwelcome burden when young, and has 
more than her share of the burdens of life when older. Thousands of Chinese female 
infants are destroyed by their parents every year ; and those who are spared are frequently 
sold into slavery, or, while young in years, become household drudges in the families 
of their betrothed husbands. If they escape death at the hands of their parents when 
infants, the lot of the young woman in China is usually so excessively hard and hopeless 
that suicide is by no means an uncommon thing among them. As a wife, if she bear no 
children, or only girls, she is despised, oppressed, and often cast off as a useless thing, to 
live as best she may in a land where the quality of mercy is almost unknown. If she is 
so happy as to have sons, the most of the hardships of her lot are past ; and, unless the 
family be abjectly poor, she may live the rest of her days in such comfort and considera- 
tion as Chinese family life can supply. Still, however, she is without the light of the 
gospel of Christ, which alone really ennobles woman ; and subject to the disabilities which 
heathenism and superstition invariably bring to their adherents, 

In Miss Fielde’s tasteful and interesting volume,’ the condition of woman in China is 
set forth in the most vivid and truthful manner, largely by means of autobiographies and 
stories told to the author by Chinese women, during her ten-years’ residence in the coun- 
try, and by her translated into English. These are supplemented by such explanations 
and additions as the author’s long and familiar acquaintance with the Chinese has shown 
to be necessary. Many of the chapters are essays upon important and interesting features 
of Chinese life ; among the most valuable of which are “The Status of Woman,” “The 


1 Pagoda Shadows: Studies from Life in China. By Adele M. Fielde. Introduction by Joseph Cook, Boston: W. G, 
Corthell. $1.00. 
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Extent of a Great Crime” (infanticide), “ Foot-binding,” and “The Inconvenience of 
Heathenism.” The chapter on “Native Female Evangelists,” which relates more par- 
ticularly to the author’s special work, will be of value to all interested in missionary opera- 
tions, as giving the methods, and a glimpse at the successful results of the labors, of one 
who has been given the position of the foremost female missionary in China. While this 
is the only chapter in the book which is directly concerned with missionary work, the 
whole volume bears abundant testimony to the great need and fruitful possibilities of that 
work in China, and to the large success which has attended the missionary labors already 
put forth. In her presentation of Chinese character, life, and customs, Miss Fielde has 
struck out a new and successful path. From her intimate acquaintance with the Chinese, 
and especially by allowing the people so largely to speak for themselves, she has presented 
Chinese life in a vivid and impressive manner which would not have otherwise been possible. 
We heartily adopt Mr. Cook’s language in his Introduction: “I have great delight in 
commending Miss Fielde’s work to the public ; for I hope that a near view of China, such 
as she gives, may affect others as it did me. . . . I found that the simple, vivid autobiog- 
raphies, written out by Miss Fielde from the actual dictation of Chinese women, brought 
me nearer to a clear view of Chinese wants than any thing else I had used as a guide.” 


THE CONGO MISSION. 
I.— THE COUNTRY. 


CENTRAL AFRICA has been compared to an inverted saucer. It is a high plateau of 
from two to four thousand feet elevation, surrounded by an elevated ridge, from which the 
land slopes rapidly away to the north and south, and on the east and west to the sea. The 
edge of this plateau at the north is between four and eight degrees north latitude ; on the south 
it reaches nearly to Cape Colony; while on the east and west it is seldom more than one 
or two hundred miles from the sea. In consequence of this peculiar formation of the coun- 
try, the navigation of all the rivers draining Central Africa is interrupted by cataracts in their 
lower courses. Says Mr. Keith Johnston, “It is owing mainly to this physical cause, that the 
African continent has remained for so many centuries a sealed book to the civilized world. On 
the other hand, it must be observed, that, when these outer barriers have been passed, the 
great interior of the land in its most productive regions possesses a network of vast rivers and 
lakes, unsurpassed in extent by those of any country in the world, by means of which the 
resources of Central Africa may in future be thoroughly developed.” 

THE CONGO VALLEY far exceeds any other portion of Central Africa in the extent 
of country which may be reached by its navigable streams, the variety and abundance of its 
products, and the number and character of its peoples. It includes practically the whole 
country from three degrees north latitude to twelve degrees south of the equator, and from 
the west coast to about thirty-two degrees east longitude, or two-thirds the way across the 
continent. Leaving out the great Desert of Sahara, this territory is about one-third of the 
inhabited portions of Africa, and is estimated to contain more than 2,500,000 square miles, or 
considerably more than the whole United States excluding Alaska. The Congo River is navi- 
gable for vessels of five thousand tons to Vivi, one hundred and ten miles from its mouth. 
Then come the Livingstone Falls, thirty-two in number, and one hundred and eighty-five miles 
in length. From Stanley Pool, at the head of these falls, the Congo is navigable for vessels of 
light draught to Stanley Falls, one thousand miles; and it is estimated that branches of the 
river furnish a navigable way of four thousand miles more. 
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THE PRODUCTS of the Congo Valley, owing to the fertility of the land, the location in 
the tropics, and the elevation above the sea, are exceedingly rich and varied. Much of the 
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country is now covered with a dense forest, which may furnish the world with an indefinite 
supply of ornamental and useful woods. The ground, when cultivated, yields freely all the 
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products of a tropical clime, with many of those usually grown only in the temperate zones. 
The extent of the mineral wealth of the country is wholly unknown at present; but the herds 
of elephants roaming its forests must be the chief supply of the ivory trade in the future. 
Mr. Stanley, in his great voyage down the Congo, saw immense stores of ivory lying in the 
native villages, unvalued on account of the difficulties of transportation. The trade of the Congo 
Valley with England already amounts to six million dollars per year, and its commerce will have 
a vast and rapid increase as soon as better facilities of communication are provided. Mr. Keith 
Johnston says, ‘‘ The greater portion seems to be densely peopled with numerous tribes, and 
to possess inexhaustible natural resources.” 

THE CLIMATE. — Africa is the warmest continent of the globe, and the Congo Valley, 
lying under and near the equator, might be expected to be the hottest part of Africa; but such 
is not the case. As it is nowhere less than twelve hundred feet above the sea, after passing 
the Livingstone Falls the climate is more moderate, even under the equator, than many parts 
of the coast of Africa to the north or south; and, as a place of residence, the valley in the 
interior is to be preferred to any portions of Africa near the sea, except perhaps in the extreme 
south. As to the healthfulness of the country, Mr. Stanley says that “apart from a little risk 
of fever, when passing up the mouth of the river, there is no reason why white men should 
not enjoy as good health in the Congo Valley as in England.” All the deaths among his own 
men he attributes to gross imprudence, and, above all, to reckless exposure in the sun, and the 
incautious use of alcoholic drinks. Mr. H. H. Johnston, a recent traveller on the river, calls 
the Lower Congo not unhealthful for a tropical coast, and says, “ Beyond Stanley Pool I can 
only call the temperature delightful. It ranges at such a place as Msuata, for instance, from 
87° in the shade at noon to 60° at two in the morning, and this in the rainy or hot season. The 
highest temperature I have ever observed at Vivi was 98° in the shade, on a very hot day. It is 
quite possible to walk about all through the midst of the day, and not feel the heat disagree- 
ably, provided you wear a helmet, and carry an umbrella.” It is now seen that the loss of so 
many missionaries as have already died on the Congo has been due chiefly to exposure and 
over-exertion. As the conditions of living in the Congo country are becoming better under- 
stood, there is no doubt that the security to life and health will be greater. 

THE PEOPLE. — Stanford gives a list of six hundred and eighty-three tribes in Africa, 
speaking different dialects ; but many of these tribes are of the same race. In the north, the 
chief race is the Berber; in the Soudan, the Foulahs; in the south are found the Kafirs and 
the Hottentots; while the vast regions of Central Africa, from six degrees north of the equator 
to Cape Colony, and from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean, are peopled by variations of the 
great Bantu race. All the peoples of equatorial Africa, therefore, speak cognate dialects 
of what is really one great language, or family of languages, of which Mr. R. N. Cust reckons 
one hundred and sixty-eight dialects. The Suaheliof the east coast, Mr. Stanley found, could 
be understood on the Lower Congo. Is it not possible that one written language may serve 
for these millions of people? Mr. H. Grattan Guinness has prepared a grammar and dictionary 
of the Congo language, and finds it rich in words and inflections, and admirably adapted to 
literary purposes. The character of the people in the Congo Valley varies much with different 
tribes and locations: some are warlike, some are peaceful; a few are cannibals; and some 
tribes, like the Basongi encountered by Lieuts. Pogge and Weismann, are agricultural, and 
have attained a degree of civilization of their own kind. All the tribes of the Congo, as far as 
noticed, are intelligent, brave, and well-developed physically. In religion they are pagans, pure 
and simple, and offer the most favorable field for the introduction of .Christianity. The 
population of the Congo Valley is estimated at forty-nine millions, or nearly that of the United 
States. Who can predict what these swarming millions, in their fertile and beautiful coun- 
try, may become when brought into the blessed light of the gospel of Christ? 
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Il.—THE LIVINGSTONE INLAND MISSION. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley reached Boma, near the mouth of the Congo, Aug. 7, 1877, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine days after leaving Zanzibar on the east coast. In afew months after the 
tidings of his long and perilous journey “through the Dark Continent” reached England, the 
Lord stirred the hearts of a few of his servants to attempt the evangelization of the immense 
regions now for the first time opened to the knowledge of the civilized world. They were 
Messrs. J. and R. Cory, and the Rev. A. Tilly, of Cardiff; James Irvine, Esq., Liverpool; the 
Right Hon. Lord Polworth; T. Coates, Esq., Paisley ; John Houghton, Esq., Liverpool; W. 
T. Berger, Esq., Cannes; Mr. and Mrs. Grattan Guinness, London. Rev. A. Tilly of Cardiff 
was the first secretary of the mission. These friends banded together, and acted as the council 
of the mission until Oct. 8, 1880, when the responsible management was given into the hands 
of Mr. and Mrs. Guinness; the others continuing to act as council of conference. 

The first two missionaries of the Livingstone Inland Mission sailed from Liverpool for the 
Congo, in January, 1878; and reached Banana, a small settlement at the mouth of the river, at 
the end of February. In June, two more followed; and “ Cardiff station,” named for the place 
where the enterprise had its origin, was established a few miles below the Yellala Falls. Pa/a- 
balla, on the south side of the river, was soon afterward selected as the second station; and 
here Mr. James Telford died, and was buried in the first Christian grave on the Congo. In 1879 
three male missionaries were sent out, —one accompanied by his wife,—and also the wife of 
one already on the field. A third station was established at Banza Mantika. In 1880 five 
missionaries, with the wives of two, went to the Congo; and a fourth station was founded at 
Matanddi Minkanda, opposite Vivi, and the fifth, forty or fifty miles beyond Banza Mantika, at 
Bemba in Manyanga. In 1881 seven missionaries were sent to the Congo; and two died, Mr. 
Adam McCall, the leader of the mission, and Mrs. Mary Richards, the first female missionary to 
the Congo. She reached Africa in April, 1880, and died at Banza Mantika, Nov. 13, 1881. 

Twenty-two missionaries had now been sent out; four had died, three had been recalled as 
unsuited to the service, and three had returned to England to recruit their health, leaving 
twelve still on the field. In this year (1881), an iron house, a special gift to the mission, was 
sent out to be erected at Banana, at the mouth of the river; and also the steam-launch “ Liv- 
ingstone,” intended for the navigation of the Lower Congo. The expenses of the mission this 
year were nearly twenty thousand dollars. In December, 1881, and January, 1882, three mis- 
sionaries made a journey to Stanley Pool from Bemba station on the north of the river. A 
station was established in March, 1882, at 17ukimbungu, on the south side of the river, nearly 
opposite the old station at Bemba in Manyanga, which was abandoned, as it was decided to be 
more advantageous to establish the route from the coast to Stanley Pool by the south side of 
the river. In August another station was planted at Lukungu,; and July 31, the first two con- 
verts of the mission were baptized by Mr. Guinness in London, where the young men had been 
_ taken to assist in reducing the language to a written form. The third station founded in this 
busy year was at M/ukimvika, on the south side of the mouth of the Congo, which was done 
for the purpose of reaching the coast tribes of that region. Banana was abandoned, for health 
reasons. In February, 1883, a site for a station was secured at Leopoldville, Stanley Pool ; 
and thus the chain of stations, seven in number, completed from the coast to the head of Liv- 
ingstone Falls. May 29, the stern-paddle-wheel steamer “Henry Reed,” intended for the 
navigation of the Upper Congo, was launched in London, and shipped wéé Rotterdam in No- 
vember. The vessel was so constructed as to be taken in pieces, and packed in five hundred 
small man-loads, for transportation from the coast to the Pool. She is seventy-one feet long, 
ten feet beam, and three feet deep, with light draught. In September, 1883, the mission-staff 
consisted of twenty-one members, — sixteen men and five women, —of whom five were in 
England on furlough. 

Early in 1884, Dr. Sims, of the Leopoldville station, made a journey to Bo/odo, two hundred 
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and twenty miles above Stanley Pool, and established a station there. The river is here four 
miles wide, and shallow in places. The district is very populous, the villages succeeding each 
other on the bank of the river almost without a break. The Bolobo station is situated on a 
bluff rising directly from the river. The country in the vicinity is a low table-land. The whole 
of the hull of the “ Henry Reed” had reached Stanley Pool early in April, 1884; and it was 
hoped that it would soon be afloat on the Pool, from which there is open to it a stretch of 
navigable water four or five thousand miles in length, in the most fertile country on the globe, 
and inhabited by nearly fifty millions of human beings. 

Up to the present time, fifty missionary agents, male and female, have been sent to the 
Congo, of whom ten have died, and others left the service. The present staff consists of twenty- 
six missionaries, of whom three are now in England. The Congo language has been reduced 
to writing, a grammar and dictionary published, several hopeful converts gained, and seven 
stations established, extending more than five hundred miles into the interior. The whole ex- 
pense of the mission to the present time has been about a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
This work was offered to the American Baptist Missionary Union in May, 1883 ; was accepted 
by the Society and Board of Managers at the Annuil Meetings in Detroit, Mich., May 23 
and 24, 1884, and by the Executive Committee, after a full conference with Mr. and Mrs. 
Guinness, Sept. 9, 1884. The formal transfer will be accomplished before Jan. 1, 1885  Al- 
though its English friends will continue to take a substantial interest in it, this great work 
will then look to the Baptists of the United States for its support and the means for further 
progress. 


III.—STATIONS AND MISSIONARIES. 


1. MUKIMVIKA (ESTABLISHED 1882). 
Mr. and Mrs. S. J. WHITE. 


This station is on the south side of the mouth of the Congo, which is here seven and 
one-half miles wide. It is opposite Banana, which was formerly occupied as a station, but 
abandoned because not favorable to health. The house, »f wood and iron, is on high ground, 
dry, and healthy. The station is held for the purpose of reaching the Congo people on the 
south of the river, near the sea. They listen well to the gospel, in audiences of from forty to 
one hundred and fifty and more. There is a school for children connected with the station. 


2. PALABALLA (1878). 


* Mr. and Mrs. HENRY CRAVEN. 
Mr. T. S. PICTON. 
Miss SPEARING. 
FRANCIS WALKER, native 
ROBERT WALKER, J assistants. 

This is the oldest station at present occupied by the mission, and the second estab- 
lished. Being the headquarters of the transport service, and a supply depot for the up-river 
stations, it is also at present the largest on the list. It is one hundred and ten miles from the 
mouth of the river, and twelve miles back from the south bank, on an elevated plain, which 
makes it cooler than a station on the river. There are eleven houses and out-houses in the 
station, and two acres of land planted with plantain-trees, sweet-potatoes, maize, beans, etc. 
Palaballa contains the first Christian church and the first Christian grave on tke Congo. The 
natives assemble in good numbers to hear the gospel, and Miss Spearing has a school which 
is making fair progress. 

3. BANZA MANTIKA (1879). 
Mr. and Mrs. HENRY RICHARDS. 


Mr. A. V. LILEy. 
Mr. EApDIE. 


This station is forty miles beyond Palaballa, and consists of seven buildings on three 
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acres of land, which easily produces an abundant supply of plantains, maize, and sweet-pota- 
toes, which in this, as in nearly all the stations, will furnish a large part of the food needed 
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by the missionaries and their helpers and pupils. Mr. H. H. Johnston thinks that all of the 
necessities of life, in the line of food, may be raised in the stations; so that only luxuries 
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need be imported from Europe and America. The natives are reached by preaching in the 
villages in the vicinity. 
4. MUKIMBUNCU (1882). 

Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH. 

Mr. P. FREDERICKSON, 

Mr. N. WESTLIND. 

This station consists of eight houses on three acres of land, and is finely situated on the 

brow of a hill, with an extended view of the giver. It is forty miles from Banza Mantika. 
Markets are held near this station once in four days, which call together large numbers of the 


natives, and afford fine opportunities for reaching them with the gospel. There is a school for 
children in the station. 


5, LUKUNCU (1882). 
Mr. and Mrs. CHARLEs E. INGHAM. 
Mr. C. B. BANKs. 
This station is twenty-nine miles from Mukimbungu, and has five houses, and two acres 
of land. A school has already been started, but the chief work of the station hitherto has 
been in the carrier service. It is not expected to be so in the future. 


6. LEOPOLDVILLE, NTAMO (1883). 
Mr. and Mrs. BILLINGTON. 
Lieut. Hoste (steamer). 

Leopoldville is the English name given by Mr. Stanley to the station of the International 
African Association at Stanley Pool; and Ntamo is the native name of the place at which the 
Station, that of the English Baptist Mission, and of the Livingstone Inland Mission, is situated, 
Stanley Pool is a widening of the Congo River at the head of Livingstone Falls, about twenty- 
five miles long by sixteen broad, and is the starting-point for the navigation of the long reaches 
of the Upper Congo. The station is situated just at the foot of the Pool, on the south side, 
where the river narrows before entering upon its tremendous passage through the mountain- 
range, where it descends more than eleven hundred feet in one hundred and eighty miles. 

The people about Stanley Pool differ in tribe and dialect from those lower down the river, 
and Dr. Sims is engaged in reducing their language to writing. He has collected about one thou- 
sand words each of the Bateke and Biansi languages, and is making good progress inthem. The 
tongues of these people are called Kiteke and Kiansi, the Congo dialects inflecting by the first 
syllable, instead of the last as in many languages. It is supposed that the steamer “ Henry 
Reed ” is now launched on Stanley Pool, and ready for her errands of mercy and life to the 
benighted pagans of Central Africa. Says Mr. H. H. Johnston :— 

“ Leopoldville, situated at the western entrance to Stanley Pool, is destined to be the great 
city of Central Africa. From its shores there are, according to Stanley’s calculation, 4,520 
miles of free navigation north and south and east, into the heart of Africa. It will one day be 
the terminus of a railway from the coast, and the starting-point of a river journey half across 
Africa. The ivory, copper, and iron, the spices, the wax, and the gums of the interior, 


will meet in its marts the costumes of London and Paris, and products of the manufactures of 
the Old World” (p. 164). 


7. BOLOBO (1884). 
Dr. A. SIMs, 
Mr. K. J. PETTERSSON. 

Dr. Sims secured the ground for a station at this place early in the present year. It is 
two hundred and twenty miles above Stanley Pool, in the midst of a densely populated country- 
The station is on a bluff rising directly from the river. 

IV.— REMARKS. 

The advantages of the Congo Mission are : — 

1. A COUNTRY of vast extent, and one of the richest and most fertile in the world, 
While it would be saying too much to claim that the Congo Valley is as favorable to health as 
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England or the United States, it is the most healthful of the regions of Central Africa, and 
probably more favorable to the residence of white men than either Burma or India. The Congo 
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gives the shortest and best access to Central Africa from the great commercial countries of 
Europe and America, and it is believed that the metropolis of the future civilized and enlight- 
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ened Africa will be on the navigable waters of the Congo. These great commercial prospects 
promise an easy access to the Congo mission, and safety and protection in the prosecution of 
its work. 

2. A PEOPLE of vigor and intelligence. The farther travellers have gone into the inte- 
rior, the finer the people become. In the great bend south of the Congo, Lieuts. Pogge and 
Weismann found a people, agricultural in their pursuits, peaceful in disposition, having acquired 
much skill in working metals, and with towns laid out in regular plans, one of which is fifteen 
miles long. The people of the Congo Valley are as yet in pure paganism. Their religion is 
simple fetichism. Mohammedanism is making rapid strides in Africa, and has already run over 
all the Soudan country, but has not reached the Congo Valley to any considerable extent. How 
great an advantage it is to be able to prosecute a mission among a people without a systematic 
and organized religious system, may be seen from the relative progress of Christianity in Burma 
among the Burmans, who are Buddhists, and of whom only about twelve hundred are now 
Christians ; and among the Karens, who are simple spirit-worshippers, and of whom about 
twenty-four thousand are in Christian churches. Another striking illustration of this advantage 
is seen in the missions to the Pacific islands, where, in some cases, whole populations of large 
islands have yielded to the gospel; and, on the other hand, in the missions to Mohammedans, 
from whom there are less than two hundred converts in all the world to-day, after so many 
years of labor. The conquest of Africa lies between Mohammedanism and Christianity; and 
in the Congo mission, American Baptists have one of the best positions from which to go 
forward and win the heart of Africa for Christ. 

3. THE WORK IS READY. — At the very beginning it was announced that the aim of the 
Livingstone Inland Mission was to reach the millions of the interior. All the work hitherto 
done has been simply preparatory. Other missions on the east and on the west coasts have 
the same aim, and have also expended many thousands of dollars to gain but a foothold in the 
great interior. This work of preparation, costly in treasure and precious lives, has been done 
in the Congo mission; and the heart of the continent lies open before us. In regard to the 
Congo mission, it can truly be said of American Baptists, “Other men labored, and ye are en- 
tered into their labors.” We have but,to take the work all ready to our hands, and go forward 
to the assured victory. 

FINALLY, it is the firm conviction of many who have made a special study of the world 
with reference to missionary work, that, all things being considered, country and climate, races 
and religion, the Congo Valley affords the grandest opportunity for fresh missionary enterprise 
which the world has to offer to-day. A/ore than this. Looking the whole world over, seeing 
the evangelized portions, it is certain that the opening for new missionary work in the Congo 
Valley is the grandest which can ever be offered to the Christians of the world. The Congo 
Valley once occupied by Christian missions, the world has not left so vast and needy a territory, 
so rich and fair a country, such vigorous and increasing peoples. It has been predicted, and 
not without a show of reason, that the African is to be the race of the future. Without doubt, 
Africa is to see a great and splendid development in the near future. The fairest regions of 


this goodly heritage are open before the Congo mission. Shall we go up and possess the 
land? 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 
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RAnGoon, Aug. 4, 1884. write that you are to “prepare a paper on 


My Dear Brother,— Your favor reached me_ Burma, and are to make some reference to the 
-a fortnight since, and I hasten to reply. You noble labors of the venerable Dr. Judson.” 
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A paper on Burma, without a somewhat ex- 
tended account of the work among the Karens, 
would be sadly defective. 

Dr. Judson had been at work fifteen years 
in Burma before the conversion of the first 
Karen. During that time, no effort had been 
made to reach the Karens. Indeed, Dr. 
Judson does not seem to have attached any 
significance to the fact that there was such a 
people in the land. 

Occasionally only had he seen, passing by 
his zayat in the streets of Rangoon, uncouth- 
looking persons, evidently, from their dress 
and general appearance, mo¢ Burmans. On in- 
quiry, he would have been informed, in as few 
words as the proud Burman would be willing 
to expend on a people so utterly unworthy of 
regard, that they were a wild, good-for-nothing 
people, living in the jungles, without cities, 
without books, without a history, and without 
a religion, — unless eating to the demons could 
be so considered. 

Ko-thah-byu, the first Karen convert, was 
baptized by Mr. Boardman, May 16, 1828, in 
a little pond just to the rear of the present 
Karen mission compound, in Tavoy. He be- 
gan at once to interest himself in the conver- 
sion of his race; and, as the Karens were a 
prepared people, the results of his evangelistic 
efforts were immediately seen. First in the 
Tavoy jungles, then in Maulmain, and after- 
wards in Rangoon and Bassein, the word of 
God “ran and was glorified.” Little churches 
sprang up in every direction. Within a few 
years there were upwards of ten thousand 
disciples, in communities of from ten to a hun- 
dred persons, just emerged into the light. 

Of course, the main work of the foreign mis- 
sionary soon came to be to provide instruction 
and spiritual oversight for these newly born 
souls. Mr. Abbot in Sandoway, for the Ka- 
rens of Bassein and Rangoon, and Messrs, 
Wade, Mason, and Vinton in Maulmain and 
Tavoy, applied themselves, in the intermis- 
sions of jungle-work, to the training of select 
classes of young men and old in the knowledge 
of Bible truths. Only a few months, however, 
of each year could be spared for this purpose ; 
and it soon became manifest that a school must 
be established, whose specific work should be 
the training of a native ministry: hence, in 
1845, the founding, in Maulmain, of the Karen 
Theological Seminary, with the late Dr. J. G. 
Binney at its head. In 1859, the Province of 
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Pegu having been previously ceded to the Eng- 
lish, the seminary was moved to Rangoon, the 
most central location for all the Karens of Bur- 
ma. The present year is the thirty-ninth in the 
history of this institution. For upwards of a 
generation has the seminary been engaged in 
its important work. Its faculty is composed 
of an American missionary and four native pro- 
fessors ; all of the latter having received their 
training, in years gone by, in this same semi- 
nary. A catalogue, which I send you by this 
mail, will give you information as to the names 
of the faculty, and the curriculum, as well as 
also a brief historical sketch of the school. 
The support of the school —and it is the only 
school for the Karens of which the same can 
be said—comes mainly from the Baptists of 
America. About three thousand dollars per 
annum cover all the current expenses, includ- 
ing salaries of the missionary and the native 
professors, and the board of the pupils. With- 
in a few years, however, the Karen churches 
have commenced to respond to an appeal for 
one azna (about three cents) per member per 
annum. More than that, it has not seemed 
right to ask them to do, over and above what 
they are doing for the support of their pastors, 
for their primary jungle-schools, for their cen- 
tral station boarding-schools, and for their 
home and foreign mission work. 

By this enumeration of their pecuniary bur- 
dens, I have given you a hint of the kind of 
work that is now being accomplished for, and 
by, the upwards of twenty thousand Karen 
converts. The home-mission work which they 
undertake is the preaching of the gospel to 
the heathen in their own districts. The for- 
eign mission work consists of two fields, one 
far away to the north, among a wild and dan- 
gerous people, the Ka-Khyens (pronounced 
Ka-chins'), whose language the native mission- 
ary is obliged to master before he can com- 
mence operations among them; this mission 
is carried on exclusively by the Bassein Ka- 
rens, in conjunction with the missionaries of 
our board stationed at Bhamo: and the other, 
a mission to the Karens of the Laos states, in 
Upper Siam; the mission being carried on by 
the Burmese converts, in conjunction with the 
Karens, the native missionaries being all Ka- 
rens, of course, as the people to whom they are 
sent are Karens. 

The work, as a whole, is branching out 
in so many directions, at the present time, 
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that I can scarcely do more than enumerate 
them. 

An interesting work is going on among the 
Shans, an industrious people, whose habitat 
is to the north and east of British Burma. 
For this work, our missionaries are stationed, 
for the present, at Toungoo, one of the most 
northerly stations in British Burma ; at Bhamo, 
on the very edge of Shan territory, in Upper 
Burma; and at Thatone, from which place 
the Shans to the east of Burma are accessi- 
ble. Meanwhile, Dr. Cushing, stationed in 
Rangoon, is translating the Bible into the 
Shan language; having already taken the en- 
tire New Testament through the press. 

Then there are the Khyens (Chins) in the 
western valley of the Irrawadi, and on small 
streams which take their rise in the moun- 
tains lying between Arracan and Burma, and 
spreading themselves over the Arracan dis- 
trict. This work is being carried on by Karen 
evangelists, under missionary supervision, and 
should have been mentioned above as a third 
branch of Karen foreign-mission work. 

Of course, the great work in Burma must 
ever be the evangelizing of the Burmans; 
and among this people the work is substan- 
tially the same as it was in the days of 
Judson. Among them there are only about 
fifteen hundred converts, gathered into ten ora 
dozen churches. The two and a half millions 
to three millions still remain in the idolatry 
of their ancestors. 

I should be sorry to have you suppose that 
in respect to the support of their own institu- 
tions, church and educational, these Burmese 
converts are behind the Karens. The same 
policy prevails, on the part of both Burman 
and Karen missionaries, in respect to the 
training of converts to self-support. Take, 
for example, the church in Rangoon city. —a 
church of a trifle over two hundred members, 
This church supports its own pastor; grants a 
liberal annuity to its aged ex-pastor ; bears all 
the running church expenses, such as sexton, 
lights, etc.; and, besides this, has for years 
supported an evangelist laboring in an out- 
Station. 

But I fear I weary you. Let me close with 
a single word as to the kind of men that are 
needed for the foreign work. Let the great 
Dr. Judson himself be the text for my homily. 
Who regrets that so great a man should have 
thrown himself away on the foreign field? 
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But how common the remark that such and 
such a one is too smart, the churches at home 
need him; such talents, such eloquence, such 
executive ability, such a popular way! How 
many young men are secretly listening to such 
siren music, the creation of their own conceit! 

I trust, however, that you, in your reading 

*on missions, have not formed an idea of the 
work so superficial and erroneous. What is 
needed here and everywhere is fower. Men 
of mediocrity can be useful, of course. A 
man with his heart in the right place can be 
useful anywhere. 

But in a work in which, from the nature of 
the case, the number of laborers must always 
be limited, and where, for that very reason as 
well as others, it will sooner or later devolve 
on each of these few laborers to be leaders of 
large communities of men, as a question of 
mere economy, is it not a wise economy to 
send ab/e men? And able men are truly 
needed. With the help of the Devil and de- 
praved human nature, heathenism is so firmly 
intrenched, that, as the Jebusites boasted of 
their stronghold, “the lame and the blind” 
are sufficient for its defence. It can be taken 
only by David and his invincibles. It is high 
time that the churches at home should feel 
that, for this work abroad, not those that can 
be spared, but those who cannot be spared, 
are the men to be sent. But, in any case, let 
them be men of God, men of prayer, men of 
Saith, men of unquenchable zeal. 

When will our dear brethren at home stop 
playing at missions? When will they awake, 
and realize the demands of the work, and send 
their Chinese Gordons and their Sir Garnet 
Wolseleys? 

Christ cannot work with half-hearted fol- 
lowers, and such the missionaries are not. 
But this is the work not merely of the mis- 
sionaries, but also of the churches which send 
them; and, to insure success, there must be 
an advance “ ad// along the line.” 


Yours very sincerely, 
D. A. W. SMITH. 


CaREY had a chart of the heathen world 
before him while he worked upon his shoe- 
maker’s bench. There is no excuse for a 
Christian man not being interested in missions 
or in missionary concerts. 
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A JOURNEY INTO NORTHERN SIAM. 
REV. J. N. CUSHING, D.D., RANGOON. 


II. 


THE next day’s march brought us to Teh- 
dau-sakan, the last English guard-station to- 
wards the Siamese frontier; occupied by ten 
or twelve natives of India, belonging to the 
police service. It consisted of two bamboo 
and thatch buildings surrounded by a some- 
what dilapidated stockade. There was no ac- 
commodation for our party; and we encamped 
a few rods away, in a beautiful grove of lofty 
forest-trees on the banks of little purling Yin- 
gan Choung, which winds between the hills, 
and joins the Yin-baing River not far away. 
We passed a good number of Pwo-Karen vil- 
lages, and also saw a caravan of Yunnanese 
Chinamen, as well as Laos traders, bound for 
Maulmain. We remained at Teh-dau-sakan 
two days, making a side journey down the 
Yin-baing valley, half-way to its junction with 
the Salwen. Here, also, we found Karen vil- 
lages, at one of which we took our lunch while 
the elephants rested. From information given 
by our elephant-drivers, and Karens whom we 
met by the way, the whole region seemed to 
be occupied by scattered villages of heathen 
Karens, who have heard very little about the 
gospel, although they are well aware that large 
numbers of their countrymen have embraced 
the Christian religion. 

On Monday the 28th, after having had our 
larder enriched by the venison of a fine young 
sambre shot by one of the Karens, we started 
for the Thoung-yin River, which is the bound- 
ary between the British and Siamese terri- 
tories. We entered a region uninhabited 
except by tigers, deer, and other wild animals, 
whose footprints were numerous. Several low 
ranges of hills, of which the highest was not 
more than five hundred feet, were traversed. 
These hills were covered by primeyal forests, 
or dense thickets of luxuriant tropical vege- 
tation. One could not help being impressed 
with the silence of this wild country. Often, 
as the company halted to take the boiling- 
point of the thermometer, the stillness was so 
intense that it seemed as if the air refused to 
vibrate ; and the occasional tinkle of an ele- 
phant’s bell grated harshly on the ear. 

On the second day, as we came out on a 


narrow plateau, before our final descent to the 
Thoung-yin River, we saw the death-offerings 
made by some Sgau Karens of a neighboring 
village. According to the custom of this re- 
gion, as I was told, when a person dies, the 
villagers assemble by one of the principal 
roads along which the deceased was accus- 
tomed to go, and, placing a small silver coin 
in the ground, erect a rudely carved figure 
over it. A tiny fence is built around the fig- 
ure, and a small bamboo platform over it. 
From the top of the carved figure, narrow 
strips of red and white cloth are hung, while 
miniature jackets and trousers are suspended 
from little poles at the sides of the fence. 
The offering was a propitiatory one to the 
spirit of the deceased, to prevail on it to de- 
part by the road on its last journey, and not 
haunt the vicinity of the village. 

It was about a quarter before two P.M. when 
we began the descent to the Thoung-yin River. 
The road is the bed of the Kusaik-choung, a 
series of beautiful cascades. The sides of 
the gorge were exceedingly steep, looming up 
almost perpendicularly on either side, and 
clothed with vegetation to theirsummits. The 
air was delightfully damp and cool, as a per- 
petual shade reigned in the place. The ele- 
phants slowly and skilfully picked their way 
down over the slippery, moss-covered ledges of 
rock, or through the pools of water filling the 
basins hollowed out by the action of the stream 
in past years. 

The Thoung-yin is about two hundred and 
fifty feet wide, and at this season was fordable 
for elephants about a mile below the place 
where the mountain-road debouched upon it. 
This ford was at the head of an island which 
divided the stream, and, sending off a rocky 
barrier towards the right bank, made a dan- 
gerous rapid, over which the water rushed 
with immense velocity. It is a peculiarity of 
this and all the small rivers of the vicinity, as 
well as of the Salwen, that it has numerous 
rocky barriers crossing it, which produce rap- 
ids, and hinder all navigation. Great quan- 
tities of teak timber are rafted down them; 
but such numbers of logs lodge among the 
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rocks of these rapids, that many elephants are 
employed to disengage them at the proper 
season. 

The Siamese guard-station lay upon a little 
knoll on the east bank. It consisted of four 
or five houses, occupied by a small company 
of Laos, and enclosed by a bamboo stockade. 
In a zayat outside of the stockade, on the bank 
of the river, we found Mr. and Mrs. Webster 
and their little girl, who had been waiting 
thirteen days for the chief officer of the sta- 
tion to procure elephants to convey them on 
their journey towards Zimmai. 

The morning after our arrival, we waited on 
the chief officer, to make inquiries about the 
different routes. Our desire was to go down 
the Thoung-yin and up the Mainglungyee. 
After we had shown our passes and letters, 
and made inquiries about the configuration of 
the country and the various roads, we found 
that the route which we wished to take was 
utterly impracticable, not only on account of 
the many dangerous rapids, but on account 
of a section of the Mainglungyee River, which 
is a succession of impassable cataracts shut 
in by the precipitous sides of mountains. We, 
therefore, were obliged to take the toilsome 
route over the Karaway Mountains towards 
Mainglungyee. 

On the morning of Jan. 31, we made an early 
start on our journey to Mainglungyee, which 
occupied us until Feb. 5. The route was very 
mountainous all the way until the day before 
our arrival at Mainglungyee. Some of the 
mountains were between three thousand and 
four thousand feet high ; and, as Karen roads 
always cross mountains in the most direct man- 
ner, the ascents and descents were frequently 
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exceedingly steep and difficult, and the travel 
very wearisome. Sometimes we were shut in 
by picturesque ravines or stately forest-trees, 
but often the distant views of mountain-ranges 
and intervening valleys were very fine. One 
day our travel was rendered very difficult by 
a heavy rain, which made the paths slippery, 
and progress slow. The forests of the region 
were extremely valuable in teak, pingado, the 
black varnish, and other useful trees. In one 
place a great deal of wild tea covered the 
hills. Karen villages exist in-the region; but 
we did not see any of them, as they lie at 
some distance from the road. A few of the 
people met us by the way; but they were very 
timid, and understood only Karen, so that we 
could not communicate with them. 

All our encampments were in the wild jungle, 
but we were so well provisioned that we suf- 
fered no inconvenience from our inability to 
purchase food by the way. Had we found the 
Karen villages, any efforts to buy any thing, 
except rice, would have been unavailing; for it 
was the season for celebrating the nat feasts. 

On the forenoon of the 4th, we descended 
from the mountains to the Mainglungyee 
River. Here we entered the wide valley which 
forms the principality of Mainglungyee, and 
is dotted with Laos villages. During the last 
few years, the country has been quiet, and 
these villages have increased in size; but they 
do not seem to be very thrifty. Indeed, the 
valley does not furnish enough rice for the 
consumption of the population; and much is 
imported from Zimmai. Many of the houses 
were small, and the roofs covered with the 
large leaves of the eng (or teak) tree, in lieu 
of thatch. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
LETTER FROM REV. L. J. DENCHFIELD. 


Rancoon, Aug. 11, 1884. 


The English Church.—The site of our old 
church (corner of Phayre and Merchant streets) was 
sold by auction on the gth of June, and realized 
the sum of Rs. 38,000. This, when you remem- 
ber the size of the lot (115 by 150), may be re- 


garded as a very fair price. After deducting sale ex 
penses, we shall have left about Rs. 36,000: 20,c00 
of this has been paid for the new lot; the remain- 
der, 16,000, will go towards the cost of the new 
church edifice. The new site, though not as valu- 
able as the old for business, is yet much more valu- 
able for church purposes. It is, in all respects, 
one of the most desirable for church purposes that 
can be found in the city. It is only a block distant 
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from our old quarters ; but, as it immediately faces 
the city park, we shall be removed from the danger 
of being surrounded by business-houses. We sin- 
cerely hope that this change from a spot of such 
hallowed and blessed associations may be blessed 
of God, and approved of our brethren at home. 
The new church building, the contract for which 
was let some weeks ago, is already up to the height 
required by the windows, and gives every promise 
of being a suitable building. Mr. Bernard, the 
Chief Commissioner of British Burma, laid the 
corner-stone on the evening of the 4th instant. 

Our New School Building, which is said by 
the local papers to be “an ornament to the town, 
and in every way adapted for its use,” is completed, 
and was formally opened by the Director of Public 
Instruction for British Burma, on the same even- 
ing as the laying of the corner-stone of the church. 
It is built of teak, two stories high, and provides 
accommodation for both day and boarding school. 
The assembly-room, class-room, dining and large 
study rooms are all on the first floor. The upstairs, 
in addition to providing accommodation for the 
matron and masters, gives good bedroom accom- 
modation for about fifty boys. These eighty Eng- 
lish-speaking boys, who have never yet seen the 
outside of Burma, need leading to Jesus as much 
as their Burmese brethren by whom they are sur- 
rounded. 

Our Church Work is feeling the effects of be- 
ing homeless. The associations of a theatre are 
not very conducive to holiness, and yet for the 
present we can get nothing better. Still we work 
on, not without promise, as occasional conversions 
testify. One was baptized recently, and others are 
expected soon. 

Our Telugu and Tamil Work is looking up. 
A young man, who has been studying for the last 
three years in London, has been called to the pas- 
torate of the church, and has already entered upon 
his labors. Though a Tamil, he can yet speak, 
Telugu, so that in a little while he will be able to 
preach in the two languages. I had the privilege 
of baptizing five into this church a few weeks ago. 


fElission to the Burmans. 
LETTER FROM REV. E. W. KELLY. 


[The following account from Mr. Kelly of Mrs, Kelly’s sick- 
ness, and tribute to her character, we take the liberty to set 
before the readers of the MAGAZINE, as giving a better idea of 
her than any thing that could be prepared by one less intimate 
with her.] 

Mautoatn, Aug. 9, 1884. 

Tribute to Mrs. Kelly.—Since April her 
health had been poor, but we had never thought 
of such a result. She should have returned to 
America within a year of her arrival, but no one 
foresaw that at the time. Her real disease was 
hidden till the very last. She died within about 
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twenty-two hours from the time that either the 
physician or myself recognized the character of the 
disease. She suffered very little acute pain, and 
had no convulsions as is common with the disease. 
She suffered for a few hours from most violent 
retching before falling into the coma in which she 
breathed her last. 

Our dear baby, which it cost her so much to leave, 
was telegraphed for; and she was so hopeful of his 
coming. I have just received word that brother 
and sister Armstrong are willing to bring him. It 
is peculiarly sad to feel that she was called under 
these circumstances, but we know that she “‘is sat- 
isfied.” In mission-work she was strongly attached 
both to the work and to the people. They loved 
her, and already she was doing much for them. 
She had been teaching in Sunday school for some 
time, was preparing our Burmese Sunday-school 
paper, was engaged in helping the benevolent con- 
tributions, and in every way, by her strength of 
beautiful Christ-like character, was working good 
amongst the people. Her help and influence were 
sorely needed. She seemed to be perfectly suited 
for the needs of this field. We must not fight 
against God, who knows best; but it is a mystery 
yet to be revealed, why she should be taken just 
at the beginning of life, with such prospects of 
usefulness in the Lord’s work. As daughter, wife, 
mother, missionary, Christian, she has left nothing 
but the most precious memories, and a Christ-like 
example worthy of imitation. Her whole life was 
fragrant with the spirit of her Master. The same 
mind was in her which was also in Christ Jesus. 
In my deep sorrow I can but thank God that she 
was given to me for the three happy years we have 
been married, and to praise him for the rich heri- 
tage of her precious memory and example. 


LETTER FROM REv. M. JAMESON, D.D. 


BassEIn, Aug. 21, 1884. 

Twenty-eight Days in the Jungle. —I re- 
turned last week from the longest jungle trip I 
ever made. Mrs. Jameson accompanied me. We 
were gone twenty-eight days; traversed about two 
hundred miles of water-courses ; and visited thirty- 
five villages, with passing calls at several others. 
My good native brother Ko Tha Zahn steered my 
boat on the passage, and did much good work in 
preaching at the villages. At this season, most of 
the people are in the fields all day; but we had 
everywhere attentive companies of hearers. We 


must have preached to a thousand men and women 
in all, and including children the number was prob- 
ably two thousand. There was often, in the little 
companies of fifteen or twenty or thirty hearers, 
the hushed silence and the close attention that 
mark solemn religious meetings in Christian lands. 
I felt myself the solemnity of being an ambassador 
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for Christ, and the people seemed to be impressed 
with the thought that it was no trifling question 
that they were called on to decide. Always, how- 
ever, after listening well, they had questions to 
ask, and objections to present, which showed the 
strength of the hold that Buddhism has on their 
minds. 

The Villages visited were familiar, and I met 
scores of old acquaintances. It made me sad to 
find how slight the impression was of all my former 
preaching, and of the tracts and Scripture portions 
which I had put into their hands; yet I remem- 
bered that pastors at home preach to:scores of un- 
believing hearers far more frequently than I have 
preached to these men, who, in the intervals of 
my visits, scarce ever hear a word of instruction 
er exhortation. I therefore repeated my message, 
and pressed on them afresh the claims and hopes 
of the gospel. 

Among my Old Acquaintances I found one 
who gave me great encouragement. He had kept 
a Life of Christ and two tracts for five years ; 
had evidently read them, and seemed to have be- 
gun to believe and pray. I was encouraged by 
three others also, but not so much. 

Of New Acquaintances, I made several who 
greatly interested me ; but not more than some of 
my old acquaintances did, whose interest seems to 
have died out. Some of these new men, however, 
did seem very serious and candid ; and I shall see 
them next time with much hope of finding them 
more favorable to the gospel. I furnished them 
with tracts and portions of Scripture, so that there 
is truth in their hands for the Spirit to use. Let 
us pray that he will lead many of them into the 
kingdom of God. 


fElission to the Harens. 
LETTER FROM Rev. H. Morrow, 
Tavoy, Aug. 6, 1884. 

An Epidemic.— Our school began May 5, with 
an attendance of one hundred and five pupils ; and 
for a few weeks the outlook was most hopeful for 
a pleasant and profitable season of study. Soon, 
however, dysentery of a very severe type appeared 
among us, and for several weeks our sick-list was 
up to fifteen or more each day. Two of our pupils 
were taken from us, — one a young girl of fourteen 
or upwards, the other a little boy of eight or ten 
years. The latter died suddenly, and before we 
were apprehensive of much danger. The other 
gradually sank, till the light went out. When we 
told her what our fears were, she was not shocked 
at all, but said she was willing to be “called home” 
if it was God’s will. She wished us to tell her 


father not to grieve for her, said she was going 
to see her mother, and so fell asleep. The other 
sick ones have recovered, except two or three ; and 
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we trust they are improving. As no new cases 
have occurred for ten days or more, we hope this 
epidemic is passing away. It has interfered with 
our work very much, as Mrs. Morrow has had to 
give up most of her time to the sick, and some 
pupil teachers have been among the ones sick with 
this disease. We hope now to go on more regu- 
larly. 

The Spiritual Condition of the school is en- 
couraging ; and we continue to hope that many of 
these young men and women will, in the years to 
come, do much towards raising their people to a 
higher plane of Christian civilization. Nothing is 
so needful in our Karen work to-day as a higher 
civilization. Great progress has been made in 
acquiring knowledge, both secular and religious, 
while all their habits of life are little moved from 
what they were before Christianity was introduced. 
Conservative as all Eastern people are, there is 
quite a decided and constant improvement among 
the Burmans and others yet in idolatry, while 
nearly all our Christian Karens adhere to the filth 
and wretchedness of their ancestors. There is at 
present quite an awakening of interest in these 
matters among the missionaries ; and I trust it will 
deepen, till our Karens who profess Christianity 
shall take a position above that of “wild people,” 
as the Burmese now call them. 

Temperance.— This season many of our 
schools have introduced the blue-ribbon move- 
ment, the pledge being to abstain from the use of 
tobacco, betel, and other filthy things they chew or 
smoke. We make pledging for life to abstain 
from these abominations a condition of remaining 
in our school, and entering our higher classes. 
We are about doing the same in reference to giving 
our younger preachers any pecuniary aid. We 
cannot think that God would have us spend our 
strength, or the benevolence of the Christians in 
America, in encouraging habits that lead to indo- 
lence, filth, ignorance, intemperance, and crime. 

Miss Johnson enjoys excellent health, and is 
making rapid progress in acquiring the language. 
Her musical education adds much to her useful- 
ness ; and it appears to me a most valuable quali- 
fication for a lady missionary, particularly among 
these music-loving Karens. 

Churches. — At this season we hear little from 
the churches in the jungle. Before we can expect 
much success, the work of discipline must prepare 
the way. One of our most earnest young preach- 
ers reports that it is useless for him to go among 
the heathen living near the Christians, as they 
know the conduct of the latter too well. Of course 
we can only go on,—cut off these decayed 
branches as fast as possible, and be more careful 
in receiving and instructing new members. It is 
useless to think of all who become Christians 
among these people taking a course of study in 
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the town-school, and yet it often seems to us as 
the only way to establish among them such a 
Christianity as will live and spread. In the years 
to come, when there will be found in every village 
a number of educated men and women, we may 
look for success, we trust. 

Among the Burmans in Tavoy, the work is 
quite encouraging, and we are waiting anxiously 
to hear who is coming from America to reap this 
ripened harvest. The new convert whom brother 
Stevens baptized in January last has become 
quite a pillar in the little church. Two young men 
are asking baptism, and a number are inquiring, 
one of whom at least has got courage to come to 
the chapel on Sabbath. 


INDIA. 
to the Telugus. 
LETTER FROM REV. R. MAPLESDEN. 


Oncote, Aug. 19, 1884. 

Our Quarterly Meeting at Nursaravapetta 
passed off satisfactorily. Only fifteen were bap- 
tized, but large numbers are waiting for baptism 
in the distant villages. I hope soon to visit these. 
You may be glad to hear that the Bhuta Vaidyudu 
(evil-spirit doctor) of whom I wrote has taken a 
decided stand for the Christian religion. Ile has 
been baptized, and is now studying in the Ongole 
high-school. 

Ongole.— I have been glad to see, while here, 
that the work of the Ongole mission, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of brethren Clough and Ray], is 
being carried on as vigorously as ever. One hun- 
dred and thirty were baptized at the recent quar- 
terly meeting,—an unusually large number for 
this season of the year. Brother Manley has been 
doing duuble duty ; teaching four hours a day in 
the high-school, and superintending the general 
work of the mission. He has thus far been able 
to bear the heavy burden thus placed upon him 
right well. 

We have all been cheered by the onward move- 
ment of the Missionary Union at the Detroit gather- 
ings. The meetings of our Ongole Baptist Associ- 
ation have just closed. To us who came from the 
lonely out-stations, they were a source of cheer 
and strength. A feeling of perfect harmony pre- 
vailed, and we were enabled to discuss almost 
every phase of our work. 


CHINA. 
LETTER FROM Rav. J. R. GODDARD. 
Nincpo, Aug. 5, 1884. 
Danger of War. — We are living in the midst 
of “rumors of war,” and considerable excitement 
and anxiety on the part of the common people. 
The difficulties between the French and Chinese 
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in Tonquin have culminated in an “ultimatum” 
sent by the French, which, if not accepted by the 
4th inst., was to be followed by a declaration of 
war. I have received no news as yet of the results 
of the negotiations between the commissioners of 
the two nations, which have been carried on at 
Shanghai, but the impression prevails that we shall 
have no war, Though we anticipate little personal 
danger in the event of war being declared, the situa- 
tion is far from pleasant. As usual whenever any 
disturbance arises, there are many evil-minded peo- 
ple who originate and circulate reports, inciting the 
populace to rise and massacre all foreigners and 
their followers. The most absurd and atrocious 
falsehoods are employed to stir the passions of the 
people. And while we have heard these things so 
often as to think but little of them, it cannot be 
denied that there is real danger that some time cir- 
cumstances may give rise to an outbreak in which 
many lives may be lost. 

Standing firm.—I am gratified to find our 
native Christians standing so firmly in spite of the 
anxiety which nearly all of them feel. Many of 
the wealthier families among the heathen are mov- 
ing out of Ningpo for safety. Our congregations, 
both on the Sabbath and on week-days, are large ; 
but the excitement interferes with our work. The 
minds of men will turn from spiritual subjects to 
present anxieties, and we are beset with inquiries 
as to state and prospects of the political dispute. 

Large Sale of Ships.—In 1877 the China 
Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company, which had 
been formed some five years before for the purpose 
of dispossessing foreigners of the coasting-trade, 
bought out its largest rival, an American company. 
in Shanghai, and by that act almost completely 
removed our flag from China waters. The enter-- 
prise, however, has not proved a financial success, 
though fostered and largely helped by the most 
wealthy and influential officials in the empire ; and 
that circumstance, coupled probably with the fear 
that they might lose many of their vessels in case 
of war with France, led the company to: sell the 
whole of their shipping, —twenty-six steamers of: 
23,544 tons, — with wharves, go-downs, and offices,. 
to Messrs. Russell Co., an American firm in 
Shanghai. The sale was effected very suddenly,. 
last week, for fae/s 5,250,000, or about six and a 
half million dollars. We are glad to see the old: 
flag flying again, and hope it may never be with. 
drawn. I hope the relations of America andi 
China, commercially and religiously, may be more 
extended and intimate than ever. 


LETTER FROM REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 
Swatow, Aug. 14, 1884. 
All quiet here. — We have no particular appre- 
hension as yet. If the French adhere to their 
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ostensible purpose to hold simply a guaranty 
which will be Formosa and Foochow probably, 
then our port may escape a visitation; but if the 
French should decide upon a general blockade, 
then we will suffer along with the others, There 
is a fort here which the French might batter down, 
but there is little else to attract them. In a day or 
two a British gun-boat is expected for the common 
protection of foreigners. We have more to fear 
from a looting and lawless spirit on the part of the 
mass of Chinese villagers than from the belliger- 
ents, 

Our Mission Work moves on. Elder Po San 


Gleanings from Letters. — Missionary Outlook. 
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is on a tour among the Kit-ie stations. He has 
baptized fourteen, and we expect to hear of some 
others. On his return, I will send you a little ac- 
count of his trip. A bitter persecution is waged 
in some places, and our poor church-members have 
had to fly like sheep before wolves. This spirit 
of persecution is rampant; and we find, beyond 
doubt, is encouraged by the mandarins. Unless 
they are checked in some way, acceptance of the 
gospel in these regions will be greatly hindered. 
Perhaps the French disturbance may be the begin- 
ning of a providential movement in the interests of 
Christ’s Church. 


GLEANINGS FROM LETTERS. 


HENTHADA.— When I read about the 
“ self-supporting churches” of Burma, I always 
want to change the expression to the “self- 
supporting Jastors” of Burma. If by “ self-sup- 
porting churches” we are to understand those 
which receive no outside aid, then there 
are but few non-self-supporting churches in 
Burma. I do not think that churches whose 
pastors mainly support themselves and their 
families, by engaging in secular business, 
have any right to be called self-supporting. 
Henthada is not behind any other part of 
Burma in dona-fide self-support.— Mrs. C. B. 
THOMAS. 


SWATOW.— Our people in the country 
are, in some quarters, suffering severe perse- 
cution, with little or no hope of protection and 
justice from their own magistrates. Their 
persecutors have only to spend a few dollars 
in bribing underlings at the Yamens to keep 
the complaints of the Christians from ever 
reaching the ears of the magistrate, or receiv- 
ing any attention if they do reach him. But, 


with these troubles without, there is a hopeful 
state of things within the church; and the few 
days we spent with our helpers, at the begin- 
ning of the month, were among the most pleas- 
ant that we have ever had.— Rev. WILLIAM 
ASHMORE, Jun., July 21, 1884. 


TOKIO. — Two for whom our women have 
been laboring were baptized the beginning of 
this month. There are more attending all our 
meetings this summer than usual; we hope it 
means more than hearing. So many go and 
come, hear what we teach, smile, and say, 
“Tis good,” and then go on in the broad road 
of heathenism, that sometimes it seems in vain 
to scatter seed; but a little circumstance has 
come to my knowledge that reproves me. 
The man whom our ladies are supporting sold 
or gave a Bible to a man who lived in 
the interior. He kept it, read it, and when, 
in God’s providence, a missionary went there 
to labor, a heart was found ready to receive 
the truth.— Miss A. H. KIDDER, Aug. 30, 
1884. 


» 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA.— Africa has an 
area of about 9,878,000 square miles, of which 
a considerable portion is occupied by the 
Desert of Sahara, which is capable of support- 


ing but a sparse population. The total popu- 
lation of Africa is estimated at 200,000,000, 
and the countries of equatorial Africa are 
those which are mostdensely peopled. Thirty- 
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three missionary societies are laboring on the 
continent; and the converts to Christianity 
number about 260,000,— 180,000 of these 
being in the English colonies of South Africa, 
leaving 80,000 for the rest of Africa. These 
include Roman-Catholic converts. 

Egypt, on the north-east of Africa, has a 
population of about 5,000,000, mostly Moham- 
medans. Protestant missions have made but 
little progress among them. The Moravians 
formerly had a mission in Egypt, but aban- 
doned it; and the Church Missionary Society 
of England labored for a number of years in 
an effort to reform the native church, but gave 
up the attempt as hopeless. The Coptic 
Church is only nominally Christian, and is 
sunken in ignorance and superstition. The 
only Protestant societies at present laboring in 
Egypt are the United Presbyterian Board of 
America, which has about fifteen missionaries, 
and nine hundred communicants, in the coun- 
try; and the Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East, which has a large school 
in Cairo, under the care of Miss Whately. 

Passing westward, we do not find any trace 
of Protestantism in Northern Africa —the 
land of some of the converts on the Day of 
Pentecost, and of Augustine and Cyprian — 
until we come to Algeria, where there are two 
missions among the Kabyles, the aborigines 
of the country. One is a personal work, under 
the leadership of Mr. George Pearse; and the 
other is the recently established mission to 
the Berbers, of which E. H. Glenny of London 
is secretary. Rev. E. F. Baldwin of North 
Carolina is about leaving the United States 
to take up work, in connection with this mis- 
sion, in Tangiers, Morocco. There are but 
few converts as yet in connection with these 
missions. In the city of Algiers, there are 
several English and Scotch missionaries. 
The French Protestant Church in Algeria is 
in a very feeble condition. 

Going south across the Desert of Sahara, a 
small French Protestant mission is found in 
Senegambia, along the coast. Some attempts 
have been made to reach the interior by the 
Senegal River, but hitherto without much suc- 
cess. The English Wesleyans have a mission 
in Senegambia, with about six hundred mem- 
bers, and also the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel (Church of England); but the 
number of converts is not large. The free 

state of Sierra Leone is well evangelized by 
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five societies, and the native church is strorg 
and well organized under the patronage of the 
Church Missionary Society. It has six thou- 
sand communicants, and the Wesleyans five 
thousand. 

In Liberia, the Methodist and Baptist 
churches are numerous, and have a consider- 
able membership ; about two thousand of the 
colonists belonging to each. The Methodists 
of the United States have been pushing their 
missionary work in Liberia recently, and are 
intending to reach out to the interior. The 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties of the United States are aiding two school- 
teachers among the Bassas ; and five mission- 
aries have recently gone to Liberia under the 
auspices of the Convention of the Colored Bap- 
tists of the Southern States. The American 
Presbyterians have also a mission in Liberia; 
and at Cape Palmas and vicinity, the Episco- 
palians of the United States have a mission 
which has enjoyed much prosperity. 

On the Guinea coast the English Wesleyans 
are laboring, and also the Basel and Bremen 
societies of Germany. The Southern Baptist 
Board has stations at Lagos and Abbeokuta ; 
and the Church Missionary Society has a very 
successful mission on the Niger River, under 
the care of Bishop Crowther. The English 
Baptists, United Presbyterians, and Wesleyans 
also have interests on this coast, at Calabar 
and Cameroons; and the American Presby- 
terians, attGaboon and Corisco. The English 
Baptists also have a strong and well-organized 
mission on the Congo, where, with the Living- 
stone Inland Mission just adopted by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, they are 
pushing earnestly toward the interior. The 
mission of the American Board at Bailunda 
and Bihe is but just started. In Damara and 
Namaqua Land, the Rhenish Missionary So- 
ciety has a large and flourishing mission; the 
Finnish Lutherans, a lately started work in 
Ovampo ; and the English Wesleyans are also 
laboring along these coasts. 

Nearly all the English societies are engaged 
in Cape Colony, which contains a large propor- 
tion of the Christians of Africa. The German 
societies are working among the Boers, and 
also the natives in the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. The American Board of Com- 


missioners (Congregational) has strong and 
prosperous missions in Natal and Zulu Land. 
The most prosperous missions in South 
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Africa are those of the English Wesleyans 
and the London Missionary Society (Con- 
gregational), both of which have a large num- 
ber of stations, and many communicants. 
Both the Established and Free churches of 
Scotland have missions on Lake Nyassa; and 
mention ought also to be made of the Free 
Church Institution at Lovedale in Cape Col- 
ony, for the industrial, normal, and religious 
training of its native laborers. It is one of 
the most successful and influential missionary 
schools in the world. Along the east coast 
of Africa are several small missions, among 
which special mention should be made of the 
Universities’ mission at Riba. It was here 
that real, aggressive missionary work in Africa 
was inaugurated, in 1844; and the sacrifices 
and sufferings of Krapf and his fellow-laborers 
form one of the most thrilling chapters of 
missionary history. Among the Gallas and 
in Abyssinia, a few missionaries from St. 
Chrischona and Sweden are laboring. 

Among Central African missions, one of 
the most interesting is the attempt of M. 
Coillard and his heroic companions to reach 
the Barotse, on the head-waters of the Zam- 
besi. The London Missionary Society’s work 
in the Unyamwesi country, though encounter- 
ing many difficulties, is pushed with energy. 
The most successful mission in Central Africa 
to the present time is that of the Church 
Missionary Society at Rubaga, the capital of 
Mtesa’s kingdom. In spite of obstacles from 
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the ignorance and superstition of the natives, 
the opposition of Arab slave-traders, the plots 
of Roman-Catholic priests, and the vacilla- 
tion of the king, and in the face of dangers 
often of life itself, the missionaries have heroic- 
ally held their post, and continued their work. 
They are now rewarded by sixty-three con- 
verts, one of whom is a daughter of the king; 
by many promising pupils ; and by an increas- 
ing number of influential friends, who will do 
much to make their labors in the future more 
secure and feasible. 

A survey of the missions of Africa would 
not be complete without a reference to the 
plans of the Methodists of the United States, 
and their newly appointed Bishop of Africa, 
William Taylor. Mr. Taylor proposes in a 
short time to enter Central Africa from the 
west, at the mouth of the Congo, with twenty 
missionaries, and to press south-east, forming 
stations ; to meet in the heart of Africa a similar 
party, leaving the east coast at the mouth of 
the Zambesi. The object is to form a chain 
of stations across the continent, and especially 
to reach the highly developed tribes peopling 
the southern regions of the Congo Valley. 
With this and other projects for evangeliz- 
ing Central Africa, we may hope that a long 
period will not pass before the light of the gos- 
pel will be planted in the regions where dark- 
ness now covers the earth, and gross darkness 


the people. 


OTHER SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN BOARD. — Intelligence has 
been received by cable, that the missionaries in 
West Central Africa have been compelled to re- 
tire temporarily from Bihe and Bailunda to the 
coast. They are safe at Benguela. The cause of 
the withdrawal is not yet known. —— The mission 
heretofore known as Umzila’s is hereafter to be 
called the East Central African Mission, to corre- 
spond with the West Central African Mission at 
Bihe on the other side of the continent. —— There 
are thus far ten stockholders in the new “ Morning 
Star” more than one hundred years of age. The 
oldest lives in College Mound, Mo., and is believed 
to be 118 years old. —— The missionaries at Foo- 


chow, China, were safe at the last reports. —— A fire 
at Marash, Turkey, July 24, destroyed property esti- 
mated at $1,500,000 value. None of the churches 
or schoolhouses were consumed, but the Christians 
lost immensely in houses and stores. —— Rev. Jud- 
son Smith, D.D., has assumed his duties in the 
Rooms, as successor of the late Dr. Means. —— 
The entire receipts of the Board last year from 
donations and legacies amounted to $508,432.93 ; 
and from other sources, $45,156 53; so that the 
Prudential Committee had at its disposal for dis- 
bursement the sum of $553,589.46. Including the 
amount received for the new “‘ Morning Star,” the 
total receipts for the year amount to $588,353.51; 
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of which $428,851.40 are from donations, a larger 
sum from this source than has ever been received 
into the treasury during any one year in the pre- 
vious history of the Board. A general summary 
of the work gives: 21 missions, 79 stations, 747 
out-stations; 158 ordained missionaries, 7 male 
and 3 female physicians, 7 male assistants, 152 
wives of missionaries, 102 unmarried female mis- 
sionaries, total laborers from this country 429; 
native pastors 142, preachers and catechists 362, 
teachers 1,010, other native helpers 307, total na- 
tive laborers 1,821 ; total laborers, 2,260 ; churches» 
292; members, 21,176; added during the year, 
2,371 ; whole number from the first, 91,694 ; schools 
for higher education, 50; pupils, 2,007 ; boarding- 
schools for girls, 38; pupils, 1,711; common 
schools, 825; pupils, 30,142; total pupils, 33,860. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST. —Mr. Jewson reports 
that twenty-seven thousand people speak the lan- 
guage of Independent Tipperah, India, into which 
no portion of the Scriptures has ever been trans- 
lated. In his journeys into the country, he finds the 
people hospitable, kind, and remarkably truthful. 
In courts, witnesses are seldom necessary; and the 
people frequently come and confess their wrong- 
doings to the officers. —— Mr. Grenfell writes from 
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Stanley Pool, that the steamer “ Peace” would be 
ready to launch by midsummer; and she is proba- 
bly now afloat on the Upper Congo. —— The an- 
nual autumnal missionary services are to be held 
this year at Bradford, Yorkshire, beginning Oct. 
7.—— The last annual report of the society gives, 
in all the missions, 98 missionaries, 213 evangel- 
ists, 197 teachers, 487 stations and sub-stations, 
12,959 church-members, and 1,587 baptized, in 
1883. The missions are located in India, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, Africa, West Indies, Brittany, Nor- 
way, and Italy. 


LONDON MISSIONARY. The history 
of the New Guinea Mission is a thrilling story of 
suffering and death, and yet of success in the midst 
of great difficulties. It was started in 1872; and 
there are now 29 native teachers and preachers at 
work on the island, 116 church-members, and 
1,200 children under instruction. ——Rev. Mr, 
Carnegie reports from Matabeleland, that the na- 
tives understand the motives of the missionaries 
in coming among them, and have no hostility 
against them as toward other white men who cheat 
and impose upon them ; but they are conceited, and 
do not realize their needs of the gospel, and a 
better way of living. 


INDIA.—The conversion of a few European 
soldiers: and sailors to Mohammedanism, which 
has been reported from Calcutta, is said to be due 
to destitution, and a desire to secure employment. 
——A project has been started in Poona to es- 
tablish a high-school for girls; and the wife of 
the viceroy has given one thousand rupees to the 
enterprise. —— The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on 
Imad-ud-din of Amritsar, North India, — the first 
instance in which such an honor has been given to 
a convert from Mohammedanism. He is an emi- 
nent Oriental scholar, and was prominent among 
his people before his conversion to Christianity. 
COREA. —Dr. R. S. and Mrs. Maclay of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission have made a journey 
to Corea, to learn of the opportunities for begin- 
ning missionary work in that country. He ad- 
dressed a letter to a high government official, 
Stating his plans and purposes, which was shown 
to the king; and he has received permission to 
begin Christian work. The communication from 
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the king stated that, while great prejudice existed 
against Romanism, there was no objection to the 
introduction of Protestantism into Corea. —— 
There are seven young Coreans in the Presbyterian 
school at Tokio, Japan. 

JAPAN.—Mr. Fukuzawa, the teacher of a 
large private school in Tokio, and the most in- 
fluential private person in Japan, has been for 
several years engaged in lecturing against Chris- 
tianity, in a large hall built for the purpose. He 
has now changed his views ; and, in an article pub- 
lished in one of the most prominent papers of the 
country, he advocates the adoption of Christianity 
as the national religion, and greater conformity to 
Western manners and customs. This he does, not 
because he believes Christianity more true than 
Shintoism or Buddhism, but because he thinks the 
prosperity of Japan, and its standing among civil- 
ized nations, would be promoted by this course. 
——The Government has issued a proclamation 
abolishing the “ Department of Religion” in the 
state. This will give all religions the same chance 
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in Japan. —— In 1883 a young Christian in Tokio 
was imprisoned for political reasons. During his 
confinement, he was actively engaged in Christian 
work among the prisoners, and after his release 
called the attention of the Government to their 
wretched condition. He has now been appointed 
to the government of a new prison, with full lib- 
erty to teach Christianity to the inmates. 
AFRICA. — Northern. — Rev. E. F. Baldwin 
of North Carolina has joined the mission to the 
Berbers, of which Mr. E. H. Glenny is secretary, 
and will have charge of the mission at Tangiers, 
Morocco. His wife and oldest daughter will have 
an active share in the work. ——Southern. — 
“The London Times,” speaking of South Africa, 
says, “We owe it to our missionaries that the 
whole region has been opened up. Apart from 
their special services as preachers, they have done 
important work as the pioneers of civilization, as 
geographers, and as contributors to philological 
research.” —— One of the most heroic undertak- 
ings in the interest of Christian missions is that 
now being made by M. Coillard, his wife, and sev- 
eral companions, to carry the gospel to the Barotse 
tribe on the upper waters of the Zambesi, in 
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Southern Central Africa. The journey is made 
overland from Cape Town, and occupies about 
four months ; and, when the missionaries reach 
their post, they will be far from any white people, 
and several weeks journey to the south-east of 
Bihe, the West Central African mission of the 
American Board. M. Coillard and his party ex- 
pected to réach the Zambesi about the end of June 
last. 

ISLANDS.—The Fiji islanders have about 
forty thousand church-members among them, and 


are sending missionaries to the New Guinea sav- 


ages. —— The language of the Nias people is very 
difficult to learn, requiring years of study. The 
character of the people is childish, and free from 
care. They labor little, but live on the natural 
products of the land. The position of woman is 
degraded, polygamy being practised. When a 
husband dies, his wives are taken by his brothers 
or father. Adultery is punished by death. The 
children grow up without restraint, in a natural 
condition. The island is nominally under Holland, 
but the influence of that government upon the 
people is really very slight. 
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MAINE, $204.80. 


Piscataquis Asso., 8.40; Abbott, ch.,1; Paris, rst 
ch., 28.70; Whitefield, Henry Peaslee, 5; Waldo 
Asso., per Rev. E. C. Stover, .50; North Ber- 
wick, ch., 2.50; Kennebunk, ch., 5; 1st Shap- 
leigh ch., 6.81; per Wm. Emery, tr., York Bap. 
Asso., 14.31; Bangor, 2d ch., 5; Livermore Falls, 
ch., 19.35; Penobscot Asso., C. White, tr., 
West Hampden, ch., 4.60; Bangor, 2d ch., 5; 
do., S. S., 14.93; North Newport, ch., 1.35; 
Hampden, rst ch., 10; coll. at asso., 16.07, — 
51.95; Washington Co. Asso., 8.63; Waldoboro’, 
ch., 10; Damariscotta Asso., 5.08; Yarmouth, 
ch., 4.47; Jefferson, 1st ch., 13; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., coll. at 

incoln Asso., 8.92; 


Waldo Asso., 5.49; coll. at 
Tenant’s Harbor, ch., 15; 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $423.03. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $45 72. 
Dublin Asso., East Jaffrey, ch., 18.50; Swanzey, 
ch., 5; Troy, ch., 4.50, — 28; Richmond, S. S., 
for tone station, 2.72; istow, ch., 5; 


Bradford, ch., 10; 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $354.30. 


VERMONT, $52.39. 


Guilford, ch., 12.60; Pawlet, ch., 4.54; North 
Springfield, ch., 11; Mt. Holly, ch., 5; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Pas- 
sumpsic, S. S., 10; Whitingham, S. S., 4.25; 
Whiting, ch., 5; 

From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $261.02. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $666.23. 


Boston, a friend, 10.45; a friend to missions, 10; 
Clarendon-st. ch., a member, for the Congo mis- 
sion, 5; Messrs. Harwood & Quincy, for do., 
100; coll, at miss. meeting at Tremont Temple, 
for do., 57-753 Waltham, a friend, 1; Rockport 
ch., 18.50; xington, ch., 1.75; Holyoke, ad 
ch., 50; East Boston, a friend, 5; West Royal- 
ston, ch., 4.86; West Somerville, ch., 22.30; 
Franklin Asso., J. B. Bardwell, tr., Rowe, ch., 
8; Greenfield, ch., 1, — 9; Roslindale, ch., 17; 
Holden, friends, 13; Wachusett Asso., L. i. 
Bradford, tr., Sterling, ch., 1; Winchendon, ch., 
20; Harvard, ch., 12; Leominster, ch., 13; 
Westminster, ch., 24.17; Groton, ch., 25: South 
Gardner, ch., 8.80; and to const. John ber of 
Groton H. L. +» — 103.97; Bernardston, ch., 
10; Worcester, rst ch., 22.77; South Framing- 
ham, ch., 21.14; Framingham, Mrs. E. B. Bark- 
ker, 20; Maplewood, rst ch., S. S., 6; Somer- 
ville, Perkins-st. ch., 150 74; Winthrop, 3; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Three 
Rivers, ch., 


From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $5,476.76. 


RHODE ISLAND, $366.24. 


Pawtucket, rst ch., 126.72; Mrs. B. A. Benedict, 
to const. Charles T. Straight H. L. M., 100; 
Providence, rst ch. (of wh. 30 is fr. G. D. Wilcox, 
M.D., 50 is fr. Miss Abby C. Beckwith, 2.80 is 
con. coll., and 46.72 is weekly offering), 129.52; 
Natick, ch., 10; 

Fram April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $1,271.69. 
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$75 39 
29 41 
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1884.] 


CONNECTICUT, $246.68. 


Saybrook, 1st ch., 4.18; White Hills, ch., 2.50; 
ton, Mrs. Alvah Sort, for miss. work in 
China, and to const. herself H. L. M., 110; Suf- 
field, 1st ch., 30; Stonington, O. B. Grant, tow. 
sup. 2 Karen prs., 100; 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $1,181.12. 


NEW YORK, $1,381.58. 


Redwood, ch., 4; Canisteo, ch., 19.25; Rochester, 
Hattie Phinney, 1.85; Hamilton Soc., for Miss. 
Ing. of Madison University, 12.50; Buffalo, 
Prospect-ave. ch., 108; Hudson, ch., 7.25; 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. 4 m, Dist. Sec., South- 
ern N.Y. Asso., New York, Calvary, ch., 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Trinity ch., in. pt., 
17.50; Hemstead, ch., 5.25; 

Hudson River Central Asso., Saugerties, S. S., .20; 
Lattington, ch., 6; Middletown, ch., add’l, 2.50; 

w’s Corners, ch., 10; 

Union Asso., Yorktown, ch.,10; Lake Mahopac, ch., 
15; Patterson, ch., S.S., 15; Brewster, ch., add’l, 
4: Ludingtonville, 2d Kent, ch., 15; Farmer’s 

ills, Kent and Fishkill, ch., 10; Ceoton Falls, 
ch., 33; Bedford, ch., Ladies’ Aid Soc., 4.50; coll. 
at Union Asso., 11.74; 
Call: per Rev. G. Brigham, Dist. Sec), Allegan 
. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. ‘ 
Asso., Friendship, ch., 
a oy Tioga Asso., Union, ch., 10.05; Ves- 
»ch., 3.453 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn, rst ch., 21; Sennett, ch., 
.12; Throop, ch., 47; Venice, ch., 1; Mrs. 
live Smith, 25; a brother, price of a cigar, .10; 

Canisteo River Asso., Bingham and Spring Mills, 
anaes East — 11.25; 

ley, ch., 3.05; Jasper, ch., 5.42; Troupsburg, 

ch., 10; Woodhull, ch., 8.25; ” 

Cattaraugus Asso., per Amos Kent, tr.,'32.50; John 
Jimeson, Red House, 1; 

Chautauqua Asso., Ashville, ch., 3; Busti, ch., 

-50; Brocton, ch.,4.50; do.,S. S., 8.55; Cherry 
k, ch., 81.13; .» S. S., 11.45; Dunkirk, 
ch., 2.50; Frews urg, ch., 8.17; Forestville, ch., 
14.95; Fredonia, ch., 18.74; Harmony, ch., 16.42; 
Jamestown, ch., 13; Leon, ch., 6.50; Mayville, 
ch., 10; North Harmony, ch., 2; Napoli, ch., 5; 
Sinclairville, ch., 2; West Portland, ch., 18; Rev. 
B. C. Willoughby, 5; 
ung River Asso., per F. W. Hutchinson, tr., 
r Asso., per Rev. H. C, Leach, 
and Asso., Truxton, ch. 
Deposit Asso., Masonville, ch., 5; Tompkins, ch., 


5-503 

Essex and Champlain Asso., Adirondack, ch., 3; 
Elizabethtown, Miss. Soc., 7; »ch., 2; 
Village, ch., 4.50; 

Hudson River North Asso., Bath-on-the-Hudson, 
S.S., for sup. nat. pr., care Rev. . Moore, 
13.24; East Chatham, ch., 4.36; Hoosick, ch., 
2.78; Schodack, ch., 10; Cohoes, ch., 51.57; 

Lake George Asso., coll. at do., 

aga Asso., Fabius, ch., 5; Fayetteville, ch., 

25; Mrs. Lucina Dewey of North Manlius, ch., 
to const. Mrs. Almira M. Maine H. L. M., 100; 

Ontario Asso., Arcadia, ch., 4; Benton, ch., 23; 
Bethel, ch., 23; Canandaigua, ch., 4; Manches- 
ter, ch., 4.25; Middlesex, ch., 6.25; Naples, ch., 


6.50; 

Asso., Lebanon Springs, 'ch., 3; coll. 
at asso., 20; 

Steuben Asso., Yo C. B. Huey, tr. 

Wayne Asso., Butler and Savannah, ch., 1: Mari- 
on, ch., 34.50; Palmyra, ch., 41; Rose, ch., 9.50; 
Walworth, ch., 11.75; West Walworth, ch., 23 
Wolcott, ch., 2; Williamson, ch., 5; 

Yates Asso., Bennington, ch., 12; Nilo, ch., 11.50; 
Prattsburg, ch., 3.60; Pultney, ch., 4.20; 

From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $11,745.09. 


NEW JERSEY, $162.32. 
Sus Monmouth, ch. (of wh. 10 is fr. Dea. Thos. 
Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Trenton 


Asso., Mattawan, ch., 
West Jersey Asso., Cape May, 2d chs 5; Allo- 


$246 68 


152 85 
3 00 


22 75 


18 10 


118 24 
6 19 


7 50 
13 50 


117 22 


48 47 
33 5° 


50 00 
20 67 


Donations. 


waystown, ch., 7.62; 
May, 1st ch., 25.37; Calvary, ch 
ll. per Rev. A. ii 


er: 
- apan, 25; Echo Lake, ch., 5; Newfound- 
land, ch., 10; 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $1,848.73. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $638.98. 


Zion, ch., 10; Mill Village, Amanda M. Gates, 2.90; 
Union City, S. S., Miss Minnie Gates, .50;. 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Abington 
Asso., Greenfield West, 

Beaver Asso., churches in asso., per tr. 

Centre Asso., Milesburg, ch., 6.71; do., $.S...33 
Stone Creek, ch.,1; Warriors’ Mark, ch.,4; Ty- 
rone, ch.,2; Altoona, ch.,.50; Shirleysburgh, ch., 
7; Miss Gregg, for Congo miss., 5; a friend, for 
do., 1; Mill Creek, ch., 3; Centre Union, ch., 3; 

Central Union Asso., Phcenixville, S.S., main room, 
6.71; primary room, 6.82; 

Clarion Asso., Greenville, ch., 5; Leachburg, ch., 


1.503; 
Monongahela Asso., Flatwoods, ch., 7; Great Beth- 
el, ch., 10.84; Dawson, ch., 1.11; Falls City, ch., 


1.50; 

Philadelphia Asso., Lower Merion, ch., 38.993 
Calvary, ch., 15.65; West Philadelphia, 1st ch., 
168.50; Conshohocken, ch., 20.22; Brandywine, 
cash coll., 14.28; 

Reading Asso., Mt. Bethel, ch., 

Asso., churches, per tr., 95.25; Waynes- 

urg, S. S., 13 
Tioga - ae churches, per tr., 61.98; Blossburg, 


ch., 26; 

Supply, Gethsemane, ch., 20; Pittsburgh, a friend, 
10; 

From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $3,789.51. 


DELAWARE, $40.00. 
Canterbury, F. C. Mack, 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $40.00. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $100.00. 


Washington, Calvary ch., for the Congo mission, 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $150.80. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $616.31. 


Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec., Broad Run 
Asso. (of wh. 75 is for sup. of Pwaima, nat. pr., 
care Rev. A. Salen, and 61.51 for Po-Au i. 
care Dr. Cross), Avon,ch.,1; Bethany, ch., 5.60; 
Buckhannon, ch., 4; Centre Branch, ch., 10; 
Fair View, ch., 1.50; Fink’s Creek, ch., 9.27; 
Freeman’s Creek, ch., 6.88; Jarvisville, ch., 1.503 
Hopewell, ch., 1.15; Jones Run, ch., 12.50; Lib- 
erty, ch., 4.80; Mt. Olive, ch., 3.05; Mt. Pleas- 
ant, ch., 6.80, Mt. Carmel, ch., 2.80; Mt. Zion, 
ch., 4.54; Mt. Lebanon, ch., 6.40; Mt. Vernon, 

-» -25; Murphy’s Creek, ch., 8.55; Mt. Cal- 
vary, ch., 1.05; West Milford, ch., 2.38; Pine 
Grove, ch., 6.45; Providence, ch., 2.38; Rock 
Grove, ch., 2.333 Rock, one-third sale of quilt, 
1.50; Sago, ch., ; South Fork, ch., 7.20; 


lem, ch., 3.80; Soil Gate, ch., 3 25; Victory, 
ch., 5-35 eston, ch., 2.50; Ten Mile, ch., 2.10; 
Point Pleasant, ch., 1; 


Goshen Asso., for sup. of See-Kai, nat. pr., care 
Rev. A. Bunker, Palestine, ch., 6.70; hen, 
ch., 5.70; Pleasant Grove, ch., 1.85; Independ- 
ence, ch., 6.50; Little Sandy, ch., 6; Zoar, ch., 
19.60; Pleasant Hill, ch., 4.10; Forks of Cheat, 
ch., 10; Ebenezer, ch., 4.25; Ebenezer, Miss. 
Soc., 2; Kingwood, ch., 1.50; Morgantown, ch., 


12.80; 

Guyandotte Asso., for sup. of Ah-Shway, nat. pr. 
Rev, W. F. Thomas, Beech Fork, 
Bethesda, ch., 1; Beulah Ann, ch., .76; Big 


brier, ch., 5; Guyandotte, ch., 7; Huntington, ch. 
22.30; Mihon, oh 
ant, ch., 3.50; : 
Valley, Spruce Lick, ch., 


2.503 ch., 2.50; 


47 4% 


100 


136 


8x 00 


419 
le, ch., 4; Cape 
add'l, 2.25; $44 24 
Dist. Sec., North 
.J. Asso., Paterson, Union-ave. ch., S. S., 7.41; 
1340 
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00 
23 00 
44 7° 
106 75 
31 30 
Hurricane, ch., 1.65; Big Sandy, ch., 3.75; 
Bloomingdale, ch., 3.75; Buffalo Valley, 33 
Passville, ch., 2.12; ch., Green- 


420 


Tom's Creek, ch., 1; Trace Fork, Dag Union, 
43 Zoar, 33 coll. at asso., 5. 

Hopewell Asso., for sup. of Ko-Pa- , nat. pr., 
care Rev. . Thomas, Enon, Victor, 
ch., Si 50; Mt. Olive, ch., 1.35; Fowler’s Knot, 
Gh. J Coal Valley, ch., 4.40; Hinton, ch., 
8. 11; Big Sewell, ch., 3.20; Summersville, ch., 

; Pleasant Dale, « ae Zoar, ch., 7.20; Sa- 
» 4.45; Flat Fork, ch., ; Mt. Union, = 
1; Cotten Hill, ch., ew Prospect, c’! 
2.25; Gauley Brid, 6.98 
ch., 6.55; Beulah, c 23: Falls, ch. 
reek, ch., 2.925 Lick 


ch., Good Hope, ch., 2; Mt. 
rty, ch., 2.50; ‘Ansted, is 
Creek, ch. from tr. of asso., 

Kanawha Valley Slaughter’s Creek, H 
Brownstown, ch., 

Parkersburg Asso., *y sup. of Ta-Mau-Koo, nat. 
pr., care Dr, Cross, Bethel ch., <§0% Bethesda, 
ch., 2.60; Brisco ch., 8.40; Clay 
2.20; Good Hope, ch., 2. “flartford Ci 

Mt. Moriah, ch., Mt. Zion, a” 
‘avenswood, ch., 6; arepta, ch., 1.11; Slate 
Creek, ch., 2.75; Union Valley, ch., 1.50; Volcano 
Junction, ch. Williamstown, ch., 2.70; 
illow Island, ch., 4; Stillwell, ch., 1.65; 

Union Asso. (of wh. 150 is wd ~~. . of Ah Lon and 
Ah Hi, nat. prs., care . B. Partridge), 
Beulah, ch., 8.50; ‘ch., 10; Belington, 
ch., 6.50; Calvary, ch., Si 68; Clarksburg, ch., 
aes: Clarksburg, Miss. 5; Coon’s Run, 

-55; Edray, ch., 1.05; Sore Si, Creek, ch., 

x armony Grove, ch., 2.30; Middleville, 

Mt. ernon, ch., 2.12; 

Point Pleasant, oh 3 rth Mill Creek, ch., 

Simpson's Creek, ych., 4.50; 

Silent Grove, ch., 1; South Mill C ch., 1.25; 
Rock Pulpit, ch., ” 85: Webster, ch., 6; 

han April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $ors. 27. 


OHIO, $879.34. 


Bradford, ch., W. Mission Circle, for Bible printing, 
care Rev. . Brown, 10; ti, Joseph Em- 


ery, 2; Sheffield, ch, Thos Ala, Sec., Brimfield, 


ll. per Rev. 
. Edwin Barber 
Adams a ‘otwh, 50 is for sup. of Nee Myo, nat. 
c= . Bunker), Bethany, ch., 7; 
12; Berryville, ch., .50; Camp 
ch., 83 Cedar Grove, ch., ot; vergreen, 
Lick Fork ch., 5.85; Mount Unger, ch., 
2 owrytown, Cc’! 57; New Market, ch., 11; 
ch., 2. 17: ch., 4; Win chester, 
St. Mary’s ch., 22.26; do., S. S., 5; 
Central Asso., Bloom, ch., 1; Coalton, ch., 1.25; 
Evergreen, ch. -» 1.50; Fairview, ch., ‘78: Gallia, 


1; Roscoe, ch., 1; 

field, ch., 1; 33 coll. ‘at asso 

4°44 


ee sun (of wh. so is for Mau Cheh, nat. pr., 


3-94; do., S 


james- 
View, ch., 1; Roxabell, ch “503 ugar C 


ch., 3; Todd’s Fork, ch. 33. enia, ch., 

nt Asso. (of wh. 42.75 is for sup. of osapu, 
nat. pr., - N. Thomssen), Amelia, ch., 
8; thel, ci t; New Richmond, ch., 8.47: 
Newtonville. 1.50; Nicholsville, ch., 8.15; 
Olive Branch, ch., 4-753 Poplar Fork, ch. 
coll. at asso., 16. 

Columbus Asso. exandria, ch., 9; Berlin, ch., 
3; Delaware Rev. Wm. Leet, for African mis- 
sions, 5; S. P. Fogwell, for do., 1; 

Coshocton Asso., of Kyouk Kai, pr., 
Cross Butler, ch., 2.75; Clark Town- 

» 2 Dresden, ch ch., Jas. Little, 5; Mo- 

on Bi ch., 1; Monroe, ch., 1; Perry, ch., 2; 

Tomaka, ch, 2.85; Rev. W. H. Dunawey, .50; 
Thos. Kirk, .50; coll. 

Shwe Asso., Dayton, rst ch S., tow. sup. 

100, nat. pr.» care Rev. Ww. F. Thomas, 25; 

reek, ch., 20; do., S. S., for education 

in Rev. A. Bitukere "school, 10; Pi- 


Donations. 


$92 64 


2 50 


52 66 


00 


&8 


148 82 


5° 4" 


23 38 


vary ch., 5; Sidney, ch., 3.85; Spring 
ch., 4.15; do., S.S., 5 
Asso., tow. sup. of Soo! Soobia, nn 
og N. Thomssen, Fair View, ch., 1.55; _Hope- 
well, ch., 2.95; Mt. Carmel, ch., 1.38; Myrtle, 
I. 80; Providence, ch., 1; Siloam, ch., 2.60; Sa- 
lem, ch., 4.70; coll. at asso., 10.37; 
i Asso., Bronson, ch., 4.45; Fairfield, Mrs. 
P. Fulmer, .25; Norwalk, ch., 5.25; Reed, ch., 
Miss. Soc., 3; Townsend, ~ E. C. Ri ggs, 
1o, Mrs. Riggs, 2, — 12; 
Lorain Asso., Avon, Mrs. O. B. Cohoon, .5o; Cam- 
— ch., 2. 73 La Grange, ch., 11; coll. at asso., 


Maacheld Asso., Bucyrus, Mrs. Felter, .25; Har- 
mony, ch., 7; Perrysville, ch.,5; Vermillion, ch 
5.60; Wi wy 8; coll., 3-34; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Ninth-st. ch., 40.17; do., 
S.S. " - Duck Creek, ch., 4.50; Pleasant Ridge, 


Mt. Vereen Asso., Martinsbu 1.62; Owl 
Creek, S. S., for ‘education of in Rev. 
A. Bunker’s school, 2 12.68; 

Scioto Asso., Pleasant 

Trumbull Asso., G Ss. 
ills Creek , Cambridge, 
bridge, W. Wien, Salem 


asso., 14.68; 
= Asso., Chipawa, ch., .50; coll. at asso., 


Asso., Ark Sprin: 8. hess de = 
2.25; Pleasant Valley, Salt Creek, ch., 
3.55; Uniontown, ch., 3.08 Town- 
ship, 7; Windsor, ch., .45; 

Zoar (of wh. is Goodoor Y 
care Rev. 5° fr. a 


From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $4,551.08. 


INDIANA, $206.33. 


‘Aurora, rst ch., Mite Gatherers’ For. Miss. 
for sup. Moung Toon, care Miss S. E. Haswell, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Flat Rock 
Asso., 2d Mt. Pleasant ch., 6; Little Blue River, 
ch., 1: Columbus, ch., 3. 13; 

Bedford Asso., Boggs Creek, ch. 

Friendship Asso., letsville, ch., 

Salmonia River Asso., Hoagland, ch., 2; Dunkirk, 
ch., .50; Ebenezer, "ch. Liberty Centre 
3.373 eres on ch., 6; coll. at asso., 6.93: 

Indianapolis Asso. indianapolis, Ist ch., 100; 
Friendshi age 248i Lawrence, ch., 2.60; Mis- 
sionary 

From April 1, on 1, 1884, $964.23. 


ILLINOIS, $305.42. 


Griggsville, Mrs. M M. Fielding, 10; Perry, 
ch., per Miss H. N. Eastman, 3; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Edwards- 
ville Asso., Upper Alton, §. Ss. » for sup. of nat. 
pupil in Burma, 

Fairfield Asso., Walnut Grove, ch 

Bloomfield Asso., Tuscola, ch. G of wh. is tow. 
H. L. M. of Mrs. Harriet Gere, Urbana), 

Salem South Asso., coll. at do., 

Quincy Asso., coll., 9-55; Payson, ch., 23; New- 
town, ch., 7. 25; Perry, ch., 5; 

Alton Asso., Bellville, ch., 

Carrollton Asso., White Hall, Ss. S., 

—— Asso., Stonington, ch., 15; 2d Bethel 

+9 7-75, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Chicago 

ch., for African missions, bal., 


; N , for do., 6.50; 2d Swedish ch., 
pr. at 153 
Dixon » 23_ Ster- 


xon, ch. 

ling, S. S., "Mrs. som. ; Miss 
son's class, 2.85,—8; v. E. P. Sav- 
age, 10; 

Gilman Asso., Loda, ch., Dea. H., 

* Mendota, 5.653 Princeton, ch., 

oy TS 

Peoria Asso., Kickapoo, ch., 2.50; Saxon ch., for 
Africa, 1.50 

Rock Island. Asso., Antioch, ch., brother Murdock, 
2; Cordova, Cambridge, Ss. S., Miss. 


[ November, 


$73 8: 
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400 


1884. 


Workers, 5; Moline, S. S., 7.23; Swede ch, 1; 
d ch., 1; Rock Island, ch. (of wh. 1 is fr. Mrs. rs. 
Hayes), 3.20; Rock island, 2d ch., 1; Swede 


sie “heso., Bushnell, ch., 4.90; Mount Vernon, 
ioto, an, 5; St. Mary’s, W. Talbot, 

aay F. Foley, 1.50; Mrs. Garnet, .50; 

Pan April 1, 1884, to Oct, 1, 1884, $1,879.29. 


IOWA, $512.94. 


oe B Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Burling- 
sik. Walnut-st. ch., 5.15; 1st 
wh 5 is fr. Burdette), 13.75; fount 
Pleasant, ch., P, Mason, 1; New London, 
Mrs. Pate, .50; yet 5 . C. Conklin, 1; 
Cedar Valley Asso., Bethel, ch., 1; Hampton, ch., 
5; Hudson, ch., Osage, S. for Augustine, 
stu. at Ongole, 253 Parkersburg, ch., 5; New 
Hartford, Rev. W. Pratt, rh Shell ock, a 
birthday ‘gift, 2.10; Waterloo, Dea. R. Williams, 
for nat. pr., care Rev. M. C, Mason, Tura, 50; 
Wayne, ch., 6; coll. at asso., 12.10; 
Central Asso. coll. at do. 373 Hartford, 
Brown, .25; Indianola, ch. 3 25; Monroe s. 
Centreville Asso., Centrevill le, ch., 2.50; Frankia 
ch., .50; Moulton, ch., 2; Mount Ararat, J. - 
Thomas, 2; Pleasant Grove, 543 
Council Bluffs Asso., Harlan, Rev. J. Currier, 
Davenport + Clinton, ch., 23.50; Davenport, 
el .» 1; Camanche, ch., 2; ey, ch., 14; 
me Tree, ch., 8; 
coll. at do., 


East Nodawa’ Asso., Corning, 
‘Coryd don (of wh, Rev. R. H. 


Eden Asso., 
Shaftor), 4 oward, Mrs. M. S. Blair, .50; 


Leon, ch., (A Russell, "ch., 2; Sharon, ch., 4 50; 


English River Asso., coll. at do., 9. 9% Delta, ch., 
1.50; Fairview, ch., .50; F remont, ch 


ch, ; South English, ch., 6; What Cheer, 


ch., 

lowa Vail Asso., Ferguson, Mrs. Ricker, 1; 
Grinell, - 12. 31: Point Pleasant, Rev. A. Car- 
penter, 2; 

Keokuk Asso., Farmington, Wm. Goodin, 1; West 
Point, H. D. Stodda 

Linn Asso. .» Cedar Rapids,” A. C. Churchill, - 
Fairview, ch,, in pt., 19.75; Marion, ch., Midian 
Mechanicsville, ch., Clarence Branch, Mec 
icsville, S. S., 1; Shellsburg, Rev. j.w 
son, 1; Van Horne, ch., 17.40; 

Murray ‘Asso., ch., 

Asso., Oska loosa, ch., 

nd Des Moines Asso., Grand. Junction, ch., 
at do., 53 Carroll, ch., 4; Den- 
ison, .70; Dow City, Mrs. ES: Bow, §: 
Ida Ss. Logan, ch., 13; 

Scandinavian Conf., Kiron, Swed. sisters, Craw. 
ford, Sac, and Ida Cos., for China, 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $970.82. 


MICHIGAN, $126.63. 


Muskegan, rst ch 
Coll. per Rev. Ss. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Flint 
River Asso., Almont, ch., 1; 12.07; 
Grand Blanc, ch., 9; Orto Ortonville, ch » 5.80; Had- 
S.,5; Atlas, W. F. M. Circle, 3; Lapeer, 
inlay, ch., Aid Society, 10; 


Print, ch 
City, ch. 4.44; Hickory Isl- 
and, — 2.50; Akron, ch., 
d Rapids Asso., Ist ’Oaield ch., 10.50; Grand 
Rapids, ch., 495; Miss F Howa , Middle- 


ville, 1; 


White eae Whitehall, ch., 10.15; Ashland, 


Michigan Asso., Rochester, ch., 5; Armada, ch., 1; 
Waterford, ch., 2; Detroit, Clinton-ave. ch., 2: 
From Apmil 1, 1834, to Oct. 1, 1884, $1,344. 35. 


MINNESOTA, $79.66. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Minne- 
sota Asso., Minneapolis, 1st ch., Mrs. J. "W. Bar- 
ker, 10; do., S. S., for Rungiah, Nellore, 43. 33 
St. Paul, 1st ch., S. S., for pr. at Ongole, 21.1 

Southern Asso., Winona, Little Helpers, 

From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $389.08. 


Donations. 


$30 94 


20 15 


21 40 


29 74 


15 31 


74 9% 
475 


421 
‘WISCONSIN, $154.54. 
Coll. oom Rev. C, F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dane Asso., 
dleton, ch., 11-12; Verona, ch., 36: $47 12 
Dede Asso., Fox Lake, ch., 42; Lowville, ch., 5; 47 00 
Asso. Stoughton, ch. 19 19 
Fayette Asso., coll. at do., 2.60; Boscobel, ch., 

6.38; Lancaster, ch., 3.75; ‘Mount Ida, ch., 11 24 13 
Lake Shore Asso., Racine, 1st ch., 10 0O 
Richland Asso., Ash Ridge, ch., 2 50 
Winnebago Asso., Berlin, S. S., 4 60 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $468 43. 

MISSOURI, $214.06. 
os. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., St. Louis 
Asso., St. Louis, 3d ch., add’l, 250 
Spring River Asso., for sup. nat pr., P. Pappiah, 

care Dr. Clough, Carthage, ch., 3.40; Saracoyic, 

ch., Bi Shoal Creek, ch., 4; Centre, ch ch., 3.85; 

Mt. Pleasant, ch., 5; at 25 
Shoal Creek Asso., for sup. of nat. pr., U. Sobiah, 

care Dr. Clough, Pierce City, ch., 19. “65; Shoai 

Creek , 84.23; 103 76 
Green Co. Asso., for sup. of R. 

Maplesden, Mt. ch 

Asso., 27.85, — 31.55; 

Id, for Sup. Lutchmiah, care Dr. 

Clough, 50 81 55 
L. Foote, Clinton, 5 00 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $927.65. 

KANSAS, $41.02. 
Emporia, colored Bap. ch., per Rev. A. H. Bur- 

lingham, 4 00 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 

Asso., McPherson, ch., 10; Peabody, ch., 5-65; 15 65 
Asso., coll, at do., 5 $2 

moky Hill Asso., Uniondale, ch., 9 0 
Walnut Valley Asso., Pleasant View, ch. and S. S., 6 85 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $259.46. 

NEBRASKA, $10.21. 
on. ye Boe. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Omaha 
Tekamah, 250 
South h Central Asso., Providence, ch., 319 
Scand. Conf., Weeping Water, ch., 452 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $173.24. 
OREGON, $207.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. aie Albany, 

John Connor, 200; Eugene City, Buds of Prom- 

ise, for sup. of Nau Bee, Toungoo 207 06 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $7.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Boortin, ch., 7 00 
From April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $326.46. 
DENMARK, $26.75. 

Copenhagen, Rev. Marius Larsen, 26 
From hou i, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $126.75. ” 
BURMA, $416.66. 

Rangoon, Mr. C. E. Bernard, C. C. B. B. for mis- 
at Pahpoon, per ’F. D. Phinney, Rs. 
16 66 
Rana April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1884, $416.66. * 
$7702 81 
LEGACIES. 

Row, Mass., Samuel Chase, 147 92 

Mass., John Greenleaf, > 

nd., John L., Kendig, 500 00 
807 92 
$8,510 73 

Donations and legacies from April 1, 1884, to Sept. z, 
1884, 40,816 oS 


Donations and legacies from April 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 
1884, "$49,396 78 


a 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Gormmeromnins Secestames, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to the missions of the Union 
should be addressed; Rev. A N, D.D., to whom letters relating to the home work of the Union should be 


Treasurer, E. COLEMAN, to whom letters containing money for the general treasury should be addressed. 
Drafis, Checks, and Postal Money Orders be im his faver. Friends wishing to 
goods to missionaries, through the Treasurer, should send him by mail a schedule of the contents and valuation 

of the package, with express or railroad receipt. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New District. — Rev. W. S. McKewnziz, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

New York Sovrwern District.— Rev. A. H. BuruincHam, 9 NY, Street, New York, N.Y. 
New Yorx Centrat Districr.— Rev. Gzorcz H. BricHam, Cortland 

Sovrnern District. — Rev. R. M. Luter, 1420 Chestnut Street, 

Mipp.e Districr.— Rev. THomas ALLEN, Dayton, O. 

Laxs District.— Rev. S. M. Stimson, D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Western District. — Rev. C. F. Torman, 1st Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Boston. 
Mrs. O. W. Gartss, Corresponding Secretary, Newton Centre. Miss Mary E. CLarxg, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Corresponding Sec., 41 University Place. Miss Etta F. HaiGu, Treas., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of California. 


Mrs. G. S. Aspotr, Corresponding Secretary, Oakland. Mrs. B. C. Wricut, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of Oregon. 
Mrs. H. M. Warren, Corresponding Secretary, McMinnville. Mrs. P. W. Cuanpier, Treasurer, Forest Grove. 


FORM OF A 


I also give and bequeath to Tue AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION of the Union, as 
the Act of Incorporation. ee ane the Treasurer of 
said Union, taking his receipt therefor, within months after my decease. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


gine, and devise to AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION one certain lot of land, 
standing [here describe the premises with exactness and [ Aavtioalor tii, to be held and possessed by 
Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 
exclusively in the A.B. M. Union, It contains the latest 
fields with editorials, and articles discussing at 


te m the to the enterprise 
yom TIETH Year. The oldest B in America. Terms portage prepaid) 


one address, one dollar and aaa 
Please notice the printed date ti me It indicates the time #o which you have 


paid. Let the figures be made ’84 or ’85. 


THE HELPING HAND, 


Published monthly, represents the work of the Woman's Baptist Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives extracts 
from the most interesting missionary letters in the Magazine. 

Terms PgR Annum: Single COPY including postage, 40 cents; packages of four or more to the address of one person, 
28 cents per copy; packages of fifty or more fo the ad. ress of one person, 25 cents per copy. 


LITTLE HELPERS. 


An eight- monthly for children. Illustrated. 20 cents a Two to twenty copies to one address, r5 cents each. 
cents each. Send orders and end for publications 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Tempie, Boston. 
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WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla is a medicine tha 

during nearly 40 years, in al 
parts of the world, has proved its effi- 
cacy as the best blood alterative known 
to medical science. 


SARSAPARILLA 


(paste Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
» and its powers are enhanced b 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Sti 
lingia, the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent ingredients. 
is your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Scrofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? 
THE leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THO R 0 U G H LY effective renovation 
of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 
vital organs. 


witnesses, all over the 
RELIABLE testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER’s 


SARSAPARILLA than by any other 


remedy. 
LOOD that is corrupted through dis- 
B ease is made pure, and bl 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
the blood and building 
PURIFYING up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 
‘or which like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant in the market, under many names. 
but the only preparation that has sto 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for 35, 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which me 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throav 
and lungs, is a consideration which shoulda 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

‘Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectofant so good as AYER’s CHERRY 
PEcTORAL. It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-l.aown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
Ill., who says :— 

“T have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 

reparation of so great valueas AYER’s CHERRY 
CTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for ular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a houschold in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
jor any throat or lung disease yon 2 
tible of cure, who has not been le 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 


These are all > facts, which can be 
verified by any’ » and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists, 


i 


HE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not be told in an ordinary ad- 

vertisement. This is more fitly done in the Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 
tains engravings, from photographs, of many elegant styles, with full descriptions 
of their attractive features. The Catalogue is sent free to all applicants. 
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ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 


Tremont Temple (Room 26), 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Since commencing business, Oct. 13, 1879, only twenty-two assessments have been 
collected, as follows : — 


THREE IN 1880, 
FIVE IN 188I, 
FIVE IN 1882, | 
FIVE IN 1888, 
FOUR IN 1884, 


From which over one hundred and seventy-nine losses have been paid, amounting to 
more than $654,000, and a Reserve Fund accumulated, amounting to over $64,000. 


It requires from twenty to twenty-four of these assessments to equal 
in amount the FIRST annual payment to an old-line life company. 


it cost for $5,000 insurance for death assessments in 1883 : — 


Age 50 . + 47-50 


3,500 MEMBERS IN BOSTON AND SUBURBS. 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED, 12,000. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
3 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND 


CARD PRINTER, 


7 A BEACON and 1 SOMERSET STREETS (Room 25), BOSTON. 


Special attention paid to printing CouRCH CrEEDs, LIBRARY CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Executed at short notice, and at very reasonable prices, in the best manner. 


PRUDENT HOUSEKEEPERS 


NEVER ALLOW ANY BURNING OIL TO BE USED 
IN THE FAMILY EXCEPT 


Pratt’s Astral Quil. 


The New York State Board of Health state that upwards of 
THIRTY THOUSAND Lives have been destroyed by the explo- 
sive products of petroleum. 

An accident is out of the question when only 


PRATTS ASTRAL 


is used. Be sure you get the genuine oil. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
NEW YORK. 


SKIN HUMORS 


CAN BE CURED BY 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


San Francisco, Feb. 16, 1883. 
Mr. C, N. 

Dear Sir, —I wish to call your attention to the good your 
Sulphur Soap has done me. For nearly fourteen years I have 
been troubled with a skin humor resembling salt rheum, I 
have spent nearly a small fortune for doctors and medicine, 
but with only een relief. I commenced using your 
** Glenn’s Sulphur Soap” nearly two years ago, — used it in 
baths and as a toilet soap daily. My skin is now as 
clear as an infant’s, and no one would be able to 
tell that I ever had a skin complaint. I would not be 
without the soap if it cost five +? amount. 

ours respectfully, 
M. H. MORRIS, 


Lick House, San Francisco, Cal. 


The above testimonial is indisputable evidence that Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap will eliminate poisonous Skin Diseases wHEN 
ALL OTHER MEANS HAVE FAILED, To this fact thousands 
have testified; and that it will banish lesser afflictions, such as 
common PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, and soRES, and keep the skin 
clear and beautiful, is absolutely certain. For this reason 
ladies whose complexions have been improved by the use of 
this Soap NOW MAKE IT A CONSTANT TOILET APPENDAGE. 
The genuine always bears the name of C. N. CRITTENTON, 
115 Futton Street, New York, sole proprietor. For sale 
by all druggists, or mailed to any address on receipt of thirty 
cents in stamps, or three cakes for 75 cents. 
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The London Missionary Centre. 


BYWATER, PERRY, & CO., 


ARE AGENTS FOR 


Missionaries and Foreign Residents 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Outfits and goods at wholesale prices. Goods warehoused, 
or packed and shipped. Passages secured. Banking business 
of every description carried out. Salaries and pay collected 
and remitted. Passengers met. Baggage cleared. Letters 
received, etc. 2,000 references. Esta ished 1876. 


Queen Victoria Street, 


Call or write before leaving England. 


The Great Instruction-Book. 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell immense- 
ly, and among others of fine quality may fairly be 
termed the LEADER, having had more years of 
continued large sales, having been repeatedly cor- 
rected until it may be said to be literally without 
fault, having been enlarged and improved where 
possible, having been for years and years the 
favorite of eminent teachers who have used it, and 
having been most profitable to the publishers and 
to the widow of the compiler, the copyright alone 
amounting to more than $90,000. 


Price of Richardson’s New Method for the 
Pianoforte, $3. 


Mailed, post free, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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